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‘Lowpon, Febraary 22, 1862. 
Messrs. Fditors—The new Bishop of Cork, 
in Ireland, has been the subject of abuse and 
contempt from the notorious Saturday Review. 
It affecte to consider him vulgar, and belongs 
to the parties who, ia the Church, are not 
High-churchmen, who despise the poor, and 
who tend to fulfil the old prophecy, that some 
day the Church would “‘ die of dignity.” The 
Bishop. has .primitive and apostolic notions; 
but the Saturday Saducee (as it has been well 
named,) cannot away with these. A strong 
arm has been found to lay the cadgel (rather 


the shelelah) to the shoulders of the Oxford 


fop'and scoffer. The National Review, a first- 
class weekly paper, has dealt out justice un- 
sparingly; and as “whack!” “whack!” re- 
sounds, one cannot but Acar it, and be sure, at 
the same time, that a Dublin Trinity colle- 
gian is the willing-hearted and righteous cas- 
tigator. é 

Charch matters in England are still cha- 
meleon-like, and still a “chance medley.” 
Some Bishops are reticent, others active. The 
Bishop of Winchester has been sternly con- 
demning a Puseyite plot in connection with 
new schools, professedly for the middle-classes, 
established in Surrey, loudly belauded by the 
Bishop of Oxford some time ago, and aleo— 
through “slippery Sam’s” trickery and deceit, 
and throwing dust in the veteran’s eyes—by 


Lord Brougham himself. It appe&rs that the 


clergyaian at the head of these schools (on a 
‘vast scale, and cheap rates for boarding and 
instraction,, therefore very ensnaring and 
tempting to the unsuspicious,) is a thorough 
semi-Papist, and that confession is practised, 
and absolution given, with other priestly mum- 
‘meries. The same Bishop of Winchester con- 
tinues to set his face against ordaining men 
in the slightest degree tainted with Neology; 
and, at the last ordination, presented to each 
Gandidate a copy of a very admirable volame 
of lectures, (delivered in connection with an 
old éndowment from Oxford.) by an able evan- 
gelical, the Rev. E. Garbett, M.A., of Gray’s 
dan, London. 

As for convocation, it has been playing at 
legislation, and taking airs on itself, in its 
meetings in the Westminster “Jerusalem 
Chamber,” where, more than two centuries 
ago, a real Assembly sat, and legislated 
nobly for the churches, as Scotland, Ireland, 
and America know, to the incalculable benefit 
of millions, Now the Upper and Lower 
Houses: (ehadows—yes! “they come like sha- 
dows, so-départ,” a¢ the bidding of their pay- 
fhiste?, ‘the State,) come together, bring in 
their gravamina, talk about heresy, and make 
speeches which might do very well at a public 
mecsting, but which, legislatively, are vor et 
preterea nihil. Last week there was a great 
pother raiged about the proposal of the Lord 
Ohamberlain, part of whose official duties (?) 
it is to license theatres, and to regulate the 
times of their being open. He proposes, this 
year, to allow the theatres, which have always 
been closed during ‘Passion week,” to be 
opened every day of the week, except Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday. At this the 
High-churchmen were greatly scandalized, 
and even Dr. Tait, Bishop of London, remon- 
strated. But the fiat stands, and for the rea- 
son that, except the “ Royal” theatres, all other 
theatres, together with music halls, are opened 
every night that week. Thus we see the 
lingering ember fires of the blazing supersti- 
tions of the ulden times, the fixing of solemni- 
ties for days of which the Apostolic Church 
knew nothing, and a will-worship to which nei- 
ther the light of New Testament truth, nor 
the liberty wherewith Christ makes his people 
free, gives any sanction. It is when the Sab- 
bath stands up alone in its sublime, solitary 
cloud-kissing mountain grandeur, that truth 
of doctrine and simplicity of worship are thor- 
oughly preserved. 

This day commences the prosecution of Mr. 
Wilson, one of the most daring of the authors 
of “Essays and Reviews.” Dr. Lushington 
must, I think, inevitably vondemn him. As 
for Dr. Rowland Williams, he has resigned, or 
is about to resign, his post as Principal of 
Lampeter College, in Wales, which was worth, 
besides a house, $2500 a year. This is the 
heresiarc, who holds a living in the diocese 
of Salisbury, and who is under prosecution by 
his Bishop. But—O, the anomaly!—that very 
Bishop has been preaching in a London church, 
which, once occupied by a Puritan clergy- 
man, is now occupied by an ultra-Tractarian 
wolf. Intoning, processions, genuflexions, 
“Church principles and practices,” all are 
here, and Dr. Hamilton, of Salisbury, en- 
dorses all! 

Let me conduct your readers to the two 
Houses of Parliament, now in session. Let us 
—supposing we are early in the region of 


‘Westminster—first of all enter the House of 


Lords, nof when it sits as a legislative body, 
but as a supreme court of judicial appeal in 
all causes where, as in India, the colonies, in 
Ireland, Scotland, and England, the decisions 
of inferior law courts are not accepted as final. 
The law lords, or peers, are constitutionally 
the final arbiters in all such questions. They 
sit always in daylight, and the bar of the 
House is open to the public, just as any other 
court in which Her Majesty’s judges preside. 
To-day —where I am the “guide, philosopher, 
and friend” of your reader visitors—let us re- 
pair to the bar, with others. What and whom 
do we see? First of all, the gorgeous chamber 
itself arrests us, rich in heraldic device, its 
paintings historic, and statues of knights arm- 
ed cap a pie in the olden time; with decorated, 
nelled roof; with that graceful gallery at 
either side, from which foreigh ambassadors, 
distinguished strangers, and many a beautiful 
has oft looked down, when from yonder 

throne beneath the canopy of state, Victoria 
bas, amid hushed attention, read in tones so 
sweet and clear, her royal speech to “ My lords 
and gentlemen,” at the opening of Parliament. 
The benches, both ministerial and opposition, 
ate almost deserted to-day. None of the ordi- 
nary peers are present. Lawyeré only are here. 
Firet of all, there sits Richard Bethbell, Lord 
High Chancellor of England. He is the son of 
@ country physician. He was a prodigy of 
memory when quite a boy, and step by step he 
has risen at the English bar, till he became 
Attorney-General, in Lord Palmerston’s gov- 
ernment, and then, when Lord Campbell died, 
succeeded, with universal applause, to the 
woolsack. He is probably the first equity 
lawyer living. As you look at him, you see he 
is a man of no common mould. Hie towering 
head—on which I have so often looked down, 
in the House of Commons—is covered to-day 
with a wig 80 grandiose and splendid, that 
no other lawyer’s wig may dare to compare 
with it. There are, dear sirs, gradations in 


. THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE. 


jesty’s counsel. Supreme, but not alone, or 


| order to strengthen the legal resources of the 


amongst its best and foremost supporters now 


_for foreign ambassadors, or their atiachés. 


wigs, as well as in other matters—even as 
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there ié in the stuff gown of the ordinary bar- 
rister, and the sdk gown and coif of Her Ma- 


without assessors, sits the Lord Chancellor to- 
day. Other law lords are here. On his left 
sits Lord Chelmsford, formerly Sir Frederic 
Thesiger, a first class Nisi Prius barrister, in 
his day; a strong conservative in politics, At- 
torney-General to Lord Derby’s government, 
and then by it made Lord Chancellor. This 
last office he held but a short time, for his 
party went out of office; neither was his repu- 
tation ae a Chancery lawyer great. But has 
he not a peerage, and a solatium besides, in the 
form of a pension for life of $20,000? He is, 
as you see, tall, erect, with dark eyes, black 
hair, growing thin, and great animation and 
good nature in his aspect. On the right hand 
of the Speaker sit Lord Wensleydale and Lord 
Cranworth. The former was a good lawyer, 
as a Judge, and when Palmerston’s last gov- 
ernment had once conceived the notion of rais- 
ing lawyers to peerages, (for life only.) in 


Upper House, this Lord was created. He is 
the first, and the last of life-peers—for the ex- 
periment was by no means acceptable, and, in 
point of fact, is scarcely constitutional. He is 
@ grave, heavy-looking, yet sagacious man— 
slow of utterance, and certainly not an orator. 
Lord Cranworth was a Whig Lord Chancellor, 
and he, too, has his pension. He is a good, 
but not a great lawyer. He is very amiable 
and good, is nearly connected with Sir Culling 
E. Eardley, and his sympathies are with the 
Evangelical party in the Establishment. To- 
day, the Chancellor and his three assessors are 
only listening to counsel. And who are they.? 
Two men of mark. The first is Sir William 
Palmer, Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General. There 
site: near him, (both within a raised pew-like 
inclosure, just within the bar, and in front of 
the Lord Chancellor,) Sir Hugh Cairns. Both 
are eminent. The former is pleading, with a 
fine-toned voice; the latter, who is on the oppo- 
site side, is silent for the present. Of the two, 
Sir Hugh Cairns is the most remarkable. He 
is of that Ulster race, in Ireland, which has 

roduced a Sir John Lawrence, a Sir Emer- 
son Tennant, Chancellor Napier, a Governor 
Hincks, Lords Lurgan (deceased) and Dufferin, 
Doctor Henry Cooke, Hugh MeNeil, and many 
of the stalwart men who have been either the 
fathers dnd founders of your Republic, or are 


in the Senate, the pulpit, and the bar, and as 
honoured Christian merchants. Sir Hugh 
Cairns is Member of Parliament for Belfast. 
He has sympathy with evangelism. His young 
wife is the daughter of Dr. McNeil, of Liver- 
pool. He was Lord Derby’s latest Attorney- 
General, and when that chief comes into office 
again, (and this seems but a question of time, ) 
every body says Sir Hugh Cairns will be Lord 
Chancellor. 

The cause on to-day is a dry one; so “ let’s 
go” and get some refreshments, and return at 
a little after five o’clock, P.M., when the 


Lordg meet as a House of Parliament. By 
special privilege, I manage to bring you and 
myself to the bar of the House, instead of 
going to the strangers’ gallery. Whata con- 
trast to our morning impressions! The glori- 
ous chamber is lighted up, and all its antique, 
artistic, historic, and poetic teachings and 
impressiveness, speak almost audibly from the 
frescoes and the pedestals, on which stand the 
statues of medizval chieftains. - Beautiful 
exceedingly is the chamber now; but its real 
charm, after all, is that it is full of life 
interest; that thé upper Chamber of the Le- 
gislature of Old England is met in its own 
Hall; and that here you see men, some of 
whom are “the tenth transmitters of a foolish 
face ;” but many of whom have a most hon- 
ourable, as well as ancient ancestry, and have 
proved themselves either great in counsel, or 
mighty in battle. | 

The Chancellor is the speaker to-night. He 
both looks and speaks well. He is introdu- 
cing a new bill, which has been looked for 
with great interest ever since its announce- 
ment, for giving greater facilities to the sale 
and transfer of land, The action and suc- 
cess of the Encumbered Estates Court in Ire- 
land have suggested this measure. The expo- 
sition of its provisions is given by the Chan- 
cellor at considerable length, with a voice 
peculiarly mellow, and in a manner singularly 
courteous and persuasive. He receives an 
attentive hearing. Only two Bishops are 
there; Dr. Tait, Bishop of London, with his 
thin, tall figure, and pale, calm, sagacious 
face, is one of them. 

On the front ministerial bench sits Lord 
Russell, who, I think, must feel like a fish out 
of water, now that he is no longer in the 
Commons, which he loved so well, and where 
he shone long and brightly; the Duke of 
Argyle, with his yellow hair, white forehead, 
blue eye, restless aspect; the Duke of New 
Castle, tall, and with brown hair and flowing 
beard, whose figure, as the companion to the 
Prince of Wales, at Washington and New 
York, must be familiar to many of your read- 
ers—the smiling, courteous, and kindly Whig 
leader of the louse; together with other min- 
isterial peers, on whom [ need not dwell. 


On the opposition side I see, in his accus- 
tomed place, the conservative chief, Lord Der- 
by; “pity ’tis” that we did not enjoy the 
painfully-pleasant luxury of listening to the 
beautiful, yet just eulogy which he pronounced, 
on the first night of the session, on the ‘‘ Cha- 
racter of Albert the Good,” still so bewept by 
Queen and nation. But there he sits, with 
the broad-leafed hat throwing a deep shadow 
over his fine face, but not concealing the 
motion of his lips, as ever and anon, while 
the Chancellor proceeds with his speech, he 


whispers to, or receives communication from 
Lord Chelmsford, who sits beside him. He 
does not mean to speak to-night; he rises and | 
walks towards the bar, converses a few min- 
utes, and then leaves the House. Old Ellen- 
borough has been listening too. He is son of 
a@ great lawyer, and was once Governor- 
General of India; but he, too, has left, as well 
as other Tory Peers. Little now remains. 
Chelmsford and Cranworth both speak after 
the Chancellor, and both lay on the table, side 
by side with his bill, two measures proposed 
by themselves. All three “lie on the table,” 
and a Select Committee will probably sit, and 
out of them all will come a measure which 
will abridge the enormous cost of land-trans- 
fer, while yet securing perfect safety to the 
purchaser. Ere we leave, let .us stand and 
watch the Peers as they pass out; some are 
unknown, others familiar. At length the 
House is cleared; and our visit to the upper 
Chamber is over. 3 

Another evening, I take your readers to 
the House of Commons. Here, politically 
speaking, is “life in earnest”—thorough busi- 
ness bustle, and animation; practical, saga- 
cious, able, representative men are here in 
large numbers. The chamber is rather gloomy 
in aspect, after the glare of the Upper House; 
but it is, I repeat, business-like. The ventila- 
tion is admirable; and when, at dusk, there 
comes the sudden burst-of gaslight from the 
roof, the effect is grand. We are in the 
“ Strangers’ gallery.” Just before us is what 
is called the “ Speaker’s gallery,” —a privileged 
place rather—and then, with a narrow pass up 
between, just over the front, is a small gallery 


None of these are here to-night, for the ques- 
tion up is a purely English one. It appertains 
to the education of the people —of the children 
of the people. Very great is the interest felt, 
and therefore you see that both sides of the 
House are well filled. For some twelve or fif- 
teen years grants in aid of training colleges, 
echoolmasters’ salaries, school buildings, and 


requisites, have been made by the Council of | 


Education. The effect has been a great sur- 
face improvement—the expense has been an- 
nually increasing, till it nearly reached one 
million sterling. Order, cleanliness, and 


certain amount of moral results were produced 


—clever children yet do well, if they could be 
kept long enough at the schools, but the great 
end, to teach the children of the poor “to read, 
write, and keep accounts,’ was*not accom- 
plished. One great reason of this, was the 
teaching of children by monitors; another was 
that, on account of the demands, and tempta- 
tions, and necessities of parents in the farming 
and manufacturing districts, it has been foand 
that the great mass of children leave school be- 
Sore twelve years of age. 

In the end of last session, an announcement 
was made that threw managers, patrons, and 
schoolmasters into an agony of alarm and an- 
ger. It was announced that grants for train- 


ing colleges and pupil teachers would be 


largely diminéshed, that schoolmasters should 
be paid only by results, and not at so much 
a head, (or capitation grants,) as hitherto. 
There was a terrible outcry made about “ vest- 
ed interests,” “ breach of faith,” &c. Meetings 
were held, speeches made, pamphlets pub- 
lished, deputations of clergymen and others 
waited on Lord Granville, President of the 
Council of Education. But ‘no sign” was 
given of a relaxed resolve or change of pur- 
pose. Therefore it is that the gallery to-night 
is filled with clergymen and schoolmasters, 
and then when the real author of the new 
measure rises to speak, there is hushed and 
profound attention. Whois he? The Right 
Honourable Mr. Lowe, a barrister for a time 
in Australia, where he made a great noise; next 
@ practitioner in London, at the Chancery Bar; 
next a Secretary of the Poor Law Board; and 
now Vice-President of the Council of Education. 
Look at him as he stands up to speak! Phy- 
sically, he is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
man in the Commons. He is more than six 
feet in height; his head is strangely shaped, 
and is covered with very white hair, cropping 
up out of a ruddy skin, and over a ruddy face; 
his eyes are pink, like those near-sighted, 
white-lashed women, who come to us some- 
times from Sweden or Norway. Listen to 
him! He has a pile of papers before him; 
he uses scarcely any gesture; he lifts leaf 
after leaf of manuscript from a kind of basket, 
and reads, while he speaks their contents. 
Occasionally, he brings the paper close to 
his eye, and by the help of a powerful magni- 
fying glass, he reads off facts and figures. The 
speech is elaborate and masterly. For three 
hours and a half he discourses in a style not 
oratorical, and yet not heavy, on a subject of 
which he knows more than any man in 
England. Clear, cold-blooded, trenchant, un- 


_sympathizing, unsparing, he is the Zimes news- 


paper personified. This is the man who, it is 
supposed, writes many of the “leaders” of that 
journal, such as those which have dealt so 
harshly with the United States. . 

The schoolmasters and clergy in the gallery 
heard Lowe for two hours and a half analyzing 
the old system, and letting it and them down 
effectually. How the masters among whom 
we sit are galled by his ‘talent for. deprecia- 
tion,” and his exhibition of their alleged self- 
seeking, as if the school was created for them, 
and their “‘ vested interests,” and not for the 
education of the people! They get into better 
humour towards the close, as he announces 
modifications and mitigations as .to endow- 
ments, grants, training colleges, capitation tax, 
and allowance for infant schools. The man is 
quite right. The conscience of the House en- 
dorses his views, and, the principle of his mea- 
sure, after its being expounded by Lord Gran- 
ville, is approved of by Lord Derby himself. 
Sir John Packington, a conservative and an 
educationist, has been taking notes during the 
early part of Lowe’s speech, but he ceases to 
do so ere it closes. But Mr. D’Israeli, looking 
paler and thinner than usaal, makes a little 
political capital with the clergy and school- 
masters, by “ pitching into” Lowe for not hav- 
ing announced the changes and modifications 
sooner, and for having first introduced a “re- 
vised code, and then a revision of the revised 
code.” Meanwhile the cause of popular edu- 
cation will be a great gainer by the new regu- 
lations, the children of the poor will be spe- 
cially cared for, and a new element of moral 
strength be imparted to the nation. 

Oratory is now largely the order of the day. 
The temperance leaders have found an expo- 
nent in “M. Le Fraine, the young English 
orator.” He is very young and slight in figure. 
His school and style are those of John Gough, 
who is evidently his model, although it would 
be unfair to call him a mere imitator. “How 
to get on in the world,” was the theme of M. 
Le Fraine, and he acquitted himself well. 
But on the next evening appeared in the sam 
(Exeter) Hall a lecturer who, for genius an 
power, stands confessedly first. He is a Me- 
thodist minister. Hewas born at Doncaster, 
in Yorkshire. He was a boy-prodigy, and the 
child has proved to be ‘father of the man.” 

‘His appearance is thoroughly of the English 
middle class type—middle height, stout figure, 
with a massive head, covered with brown curl- 
ing hair, shaven face, eyes gray. His name 
is William Morley Punshon; his preaching 
powers are very great, but as a lecturer I con- 
sider him peerless. Over and over again he 
has lectured for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. John Bunyan and the Hugue- 
nots never received such justice as from him, 
and his greatest triumph was his latest lecture 
on Macaulay. I shall not attempt to analyze 
the lecture. It was a rare combination of 
argument, illustration, analysis, and passion- 
ate, soul-stirring oratory. Mr. Punshon did 
not, in his admiration of his hero, forget to 
condemn his apparent indifferentism and lati- 
tudinarianism—his sneers at ‘ Providence,” 
as urged by Evangelical Christians as visible 
in great historic crises. Referring to his well- 


known utterance at Edinburgh, about “the 


bray of Exeter Hall,’ which he defied in con- 
nection with Maynooth, and his support of the 
grant to it, Mr. Punshon was particularly 


happy in his charity, as well as in the humour 


of his comment. I could have wished to have 
had space to analyze this extraordinary oration ; 
the announcement that it was to be repeated 
in the same Hall a month hence, was hailed 
with waving of handkerchiefs and a tumult of 
delight. D. 
P. S. We have an able and animated de- 
bate in the House of Commons on the. proposed 
bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. It is not likely to become law. A 
pleasing reverence for the Divine word was 
manifest throughout the debate. The general 
feeling is that Scripture does not determine 
the question. 


TOO LATE. 


There is a deep pathos in this lyric of Ten- 
nyson, which may apply more truly to those 
shut out from the marriage supper of the Lamb, 
than to those whose lips he puts it. 


Late, late—so late—and dark the night and chill; 


Late, late—so late—but ye can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light had we; for that we do repent. - 
And, learning this, the bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light—so late—and dark and chill the night! 
O! Jet us in, that we may find the light! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet? 
O! let us in, though late, to kiss his feet! 
No, no—too late, ye cannot enter now. 


| a respectable quoit, is the 5 bajocchi piece. 


| volume at home, trusting to your memory 
_ and your guide. 
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For the Presbyterian. 


HINTS FOR TOURISTS IN EUROPE. 
NO. VI. 


Before leaving Naples for Rome you will 
have to secure four or five visas to your pass- 
port. You may do this through your valet, 
at an expense of about four piastras. After 
you get rid of the last crowd of beggars 
who have followed your carriage, and are 
safely on board the steamer, you will be 
again inspected by the police, and allowed 
to depart. The fare to Civita Vecchia is 
fifty-four francs, and the passage is usually 
made at night. As you will be told to be 
on board as early as four o’clock, P. M., 
and may have to wait two or three hours, 
you will have abundant opportunity to see 
the difference between Neapolitan and Ame- 
rican, or English methods of lading a ship, 
and getting her ready for sea. When your 
patience is utterly exhausted, with the awk- 
ward management every where manifest,: 
you may find great relief by contemplating 
that magnificent scene which is spread out 
before you. You will drink in afresh the 
wondrous beauty of the Bay of Naples, of 
which you will feel that the half has not 
been told you; and as the scene gradually 
fades away in the distance—as Naples, io 
her peerless beauty, is hid from your sight 
—and wien the last. tower and fortress, 
and palace and garden has disappeared, 
and Vesuvius, with its burning floods, has 
faded away in the darkness, you will feel 
that one of the most beautiful dreams of 
life has passed away, and been numbered 
among the things that have been, though 
its dear memories will be a joy for ever. 

The next morning will find you at Civita 
Vecchia, the sea-port of Rome, where the 
Pope, that he may give his faithful children 
the opportunity of committing all the sins of 
the decalogue, connected wigh a loss of tem- 
per and patience, has permitted to exist more 
meanness, rascality, and extortion, than can 
possibly be affirmed of any other place 
on earth; so you may as well make up your 
mind to have your purse open, and your 
pocket picked at every turn. It is the. 
fortune of war, and complaining will do 
you no good. You must wait on board the 
steamer for permission to go ashore, after 
your passports have been examined. As 
you are leaving, the stewardess will expect 
a fee for not looking at you during the 
voyage; a sailor will touch his hat for a 
‘paul’ as he lifts your baggage over the 
side of the ship; the boatman will require 
another paul or two; a Facchino will catch 
up your trunks, and bear them to the Do- 
gano for another fee; there the plombe is 
affixed, and then you must pay for it, and 
a carriage and porter to the railroad station. 
You are landed at the foot of a flight of 


gage taken, and give another fee; and an- 
other still to the man who lifts your truok 
into the cars. By this time you will be in 
a most happy and enviable frame—at peace 
-with all the world and the rest of mankind 
—except the inhabitants of Civita Vecchia ; 
and as the cars whirl you away into the 
open country, you will probably exclaim, 
with Timon of Athens: 
«Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdlest in those wolves!” 

The railroad to Rome is forty miles long, 
and .the fare is seven francs. Unless you 
are a Roman Catholic, and are wondering 
what kind of penance your confessor will 
inflict upon you for your sad loss of patience 
and other Christian virtues while at Civita 
Vecchia, you may as well soothe your per- 
turbed spirit by studying the currency of 
the States of the Church. Thesmall copper 
coin, which is about the size of our three 
cent piece, is called the quattrini. Five of 
these make the bajocchi, a fraction more 
‘than our cent in value. The large cop- 
per coin, which looks as if it would do for 


This has its equivalent, also, in the smallest 
sized silver coin, called the mezzo paulo, 
a trifle larger than our half dime. The 
paul (silver) corresponds nearly with our 
dime; the papetto is two pauls; the scudo 
(gold) equals ten pauls, or $1.07 of our 
currency. 

Two hours from Civita Vecchia bring 
you within the walls of Rome, where, after 
another inspection, you may make your way 
to your hotel. The Hotel de |’ Angleterre, 
in the Via Bocca di Leone, is in every way 
most,excellent. The charges are moderate 
and the living good, and the expenses need 
not exceed $1.75 per diem. If you are at 
Rome during the months of early summer, 
it will beswell to keep in-doors at night. | 
You will need now, if your time here is 
limited, an intelligent guide. If Stefano 
Dominicis is still there, you will find him 
just the man you need.: You may safely 
trust him to secure your carriages for your 
daily rides around the city. The hire for 
a pleasant coach, including the customary 
‘‘buonamano,” or drink-money, need not 
exceed thirty pauls a day. When you have 
made up your mind how much time you 
ein spend in Rome, you will visit your 
bankers, and draw sufficient funds to last 
you until you are ready to leave. Here 
you may also find letters awaiting you from 
home, if you have made previous arrange- 
ments with your bankers at Liverpool, to 
forward them to you at this place. In 
order fully to enjoy your visit to the 
‘Eternal City,” you had better provide 
yourself with Murray’s Hand-book of Rome. 
Study it in the evening; mark out your 
course for~ every day, and then leave the 


It is not my purpose to make any sug: , 
gestions as to sight-seeing in Rome. You 
have enough here to occupy you for months, 
and you must select just those objects which 
will most interest your own mind, and sa- 
tisfy your curiosity. Do not forget to ob- 
tain the magnificent panoramic view of the 
city, which you may have by ascending 
the dome of St. Peter’s. If you can swal- 
low all the stories which lazy friars will 
tell you at every old crypt and church, you 
will bring home tales which Baron Mun- 
chausen never dreamed of. Yet you will 
find, amid all the majestic ruins, and col- 
umns, and arches’ that surround you, en- 
ough to hold you asin some magic-spell. 
Every step will bring back some memory 
of regal or imperial splendour. Every 
fallen column or gigantic ruin will seem 
like a spectral hand, thrust out to push 
back the shadows on the dial of time. 

A strange and mysterious awe hangs 
over Rome. There it has stood for twenty- 
five centuries, amid revolutions that have 
shaken down and raised up mighty king- 
doms. It has been the home of genius— 
where poets have sung, and orators have 


spoken. Time has been busy with its 


stairs, up which you must have your bag- | 


\ 


noblest monuments, and hordes of Northern | 


barbarians have poured through its streets 
the red tide of war. And yef it stands the 
mausoleum of its own greatness, awaiting 
the time when God’s threatenings concern- 
ing it sball all be fulfilled, and Babylon 
the great shall fall. ars 
Before, you leave the city do not fail to 
call upon such American artists as may be 
residing there. You will find Mr. Rogers, 
the sculptor, glad to see an American, and 
to show you his studio. If you happen to 
be in Rome after the rush of visitors is 
over, you will be able to obtain Roman 
mosaics quite reasonably. Here also you 
will wish to purchase some of the orna- 
ments called Roman pearls, and the cele- 
brated Roman scarfs, for your wife and 
daughters. Here also the cameo is found 
in its perfection. Unless you have very 


great powers O& self-denial, you will carry 


away also some of the exquisite bronzes in 
imitation of the antique and medizval. 
As the Romans are not wholly free from 
the ordinary failings of humanity, you will 
need to be cautious in your purchases, that 
you do not pay double the value of an 


article. . When you are preparing to leave 


Rome, you will have to apply for your 
passport at the police station, where you 
will receive it upon the presentation of 
your Carto di Soggiorno, a receipt which 
was handed you when your passport was 
taken away from you at the city gates. 
The visa of the American Consul must 
then be affixed to it, for which you pay 
ten pauls. A similar sum must be paid 
for the visa of the police. If you are 
intending to visit Florence, the visa of the 
Tuscan Minister must next be obtained for 
five pauls. This can all, however, be done 
by a commissioner from the hotel, to whom 
a few more pauls must be given. After 


which you may once more set your face 


towards Civita Vecchia, unless you pur- 
pose to travel to Florence by land. In 
the latter case, you may go by. malle poste 
in thirty hours, at an expense of sixteen 
and a half scudi. A caleche, carrying four 
persons, may be obtained for ninety scudi. 
The betturini are still more expensive. If 
you wish, however, to secure one, you had 
better do it through the proprietor of your 
hotel. The diligence is the most economi- 
cal; and the best place from which to en- 
joy your ride is the cheapest. If you are 
a sensible man, you will never try the 
coupé but once; but mount to the ban- 
quette, where nothing prevents your view 
of the country as you pass. 

If you do not care to encounter the toil 


and expense of a journey by land, you 


will return to the Mediterranean, and take 
the steamer to Leghorn (Livorno), where I 
will meet you.next week. J. E.R. 

q 


For the Presbyterian. 


ALMOST THERE. 


BY M. L. HOFFORD. 
am almost there!” 
Said a dying child, 
_ As he upward looked, 
*And sweetly smiled; 
The happy homes 
Of the blest I see, 
And an angel band 
Awaiting me. 


“T am almost there! 
But do not weep, 
In a Saviour’s arms 
It is sweet to sleep.” 
And he closed his eyes, 
And gently placed 
His folded hands 
Across bis breast. 


“‘T am almost there! 
Sweet Jesus, now.” 
And the damps of death 
O’erspread his brow. 
_And his brightening features, 
Almost smiled, 
As we wept beside 
The dying child. 
For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York, on Thursday after- 


noon, the 6th inst., the Hon. Luther 


Bradish in the chair, assisted by William 
B. Crosby and James Lenox, Esqs. The 
Rev. Dr. Beattie, of Illinois, read the 97th 
Psalm, and offered prayer. 

Four new auxiliaries were recognized— 
one in each of the States of Connecticut, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa. 

Communications were received from 
agents and others in regard to the supply 
of soldiers and the general work; from 
the Louisville and Vicinity Bible Society, 
Kentucky, with a very satisfactory account 
of the distribution of the books granted 
for soldiers, stating how many had been 
distributed, and -what regiments have been 
supplied from their depository; from the 
Rev. H* J. Ruetenik, agent of the Publi- 
cation Society of the Evangelical German 
Church in the West, returning thanks for 
a grant of books, and professing the deep 
sympathy and future co-operation of his 
denomination; from the Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
Oroomiah, and Dr. A. H. Wright, in re- 
gard to printing a pocket edition of the 
Syriac New Testament; from the Rev. Mr. 
Fisch, of Paris, and Mr. Manual Fuster, of 
Marseilles, in regard to distribution of 


‘the Holy Scriptures, granted by this 


Board, in Spain, showing encouraging re- 
sults; from the Rev. Dr. Revel, Florence, : 
returning thanks for funds received from 
this Society for printing the Italian Testa- 
ment, and stating the progress of the 
work; from the Rev. D. Vrooman, of 
Canton, in regard to printing the Scrip- 
tures in the Chinese colloquial, and the 
importance of that work; from the Rev. 
S. B. Bergne, Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, sending a resolu- 
tion of the Committee, expressing kind 
sympathy with this Society in our national 
troubles, and offering pecuniary aid if 
needed. 

Grants of books were made to coloured 
Sunday-schools and churches on Staten 
Island; to the Seamen’s Retreat, on Staten 
Island, books in several languages; to 
auxiliaries in poor counties, to aid in sup- 
plying the destitute; and over 8800 vol- 
umes for soldiers, including a grant of 
2000 volumes for prisoners at Indianapolis, 
captured at Fort Donelson. 

Anu appropriation of $9750 was made 
to the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to be paid as the trea- 
sury may allow, one-half in May next, the 
rest in November. 

It was an excellent meeting, the attend- 
ance was large, and the exercises unusually 
interesting. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GLORY—WHAT IS IT? 


Glory is the lustre arising from true 
excellence—the glow of holiness, or grace 
in bloom. The more excellent, holy, and 
gracious a being is, the more glorious. As 
these moral qualities are found in God in 
a pre-eminent degree, he, therefore, in- 
finitely excells all other beings in glory. 
The glory of his holiness, of his power, of 
his grace, and of his ineffable greatness, 
are regarded in his word as such exhibi- 
tions of his divine beauty and splendour, 
as should awaken the profoundest admira- 
tion, reverence, and awe, in the minds of 
all his intelligent creatures. The glory of 
his essence no one can see and live. Even 
the reflected glory of his attributes will be 
so intensely lucid in the Day of Judgment 
as to destroy, by its brightness, all the 
wicked. But, to the rising of this, sainted 
kings will come, and in it shine for ever, 
as stars in the firmament. As the eye of 
the infant gradually opens to the light of 
day, or the rose-bud to the breezes of 
spring, so the vision of the new-born soul 
responds to the glory of God. The Lord 
thus, in ‘loving-kindness, attempers his 
greatness in types and symbols, rites and 
ordinances, to the spiritual view of his 
saints, as their wants require, and their 
capacities admit. 

To save and beautify the world, the 
glory of the Godhead was veiled in flesh. 
The blessed Redeemer is this glory incar- 
nate. Through his person and works it 
has been manifest to man for nearly six 
thousand years. To certain individuals, at 
certain times and places, it has shone 
forth with marked intensity. On Horeb, 
Moses beheld it with admiration, embodied 
in a flaming bush. Having prayed, on 
another occasion, for a full sight of Jeho- 
vah’s glory, he was allowed to see a won- 
drous measure of it, as he lay in the cleft 
of the rock, covered with the hand of 
the Almighty. His forty days’ interview 
with God in the mountain, so adorned his 
face with divine glory, that it had to be 
veiled ere he could commune with Aaron 
and Israel! Thus glorified, he was well 
qualified to be a law-giver. O! that the 
laws of our nation were all conceived, writ- 
ten, given, and administered in such light! 
Then would our peace flow as a river, and 
our righteousness as the waves of the sea. 

That was a grand sight Isaiah saw, of 
the Lord on his throne, high and lifted up, 
surrounded by shining ones, crying, the 
one to the other, ‘Holy, holy, holy is 
Jehovah of hosts; the whole earth is full 
of his glory!” The Saviour’s transfigura- 
tion was, doubtless, the greatest display of 
the Divine glory that has ever yet been 
vouchsafed to earth. Asa mere phenome- 
non, it must have been sublime beyond 
all description. 

To Saul of Tarsus, this glory once ap- 
peared, with a power that overwhelmed 
him ; in brightness, exceeding the meridian 
splendour of the sun; in effect, equalling 
the flash of the most vivid lightning, de- 
stroying, as it did, for a time the natural 
vision of the terrified beholder! _ 

God, in mercy, now prevents these sud- 
den and astounding displays of his glory 
to m&n, its gradual unfoldings being more 
in accordance with the economy of grace. 
Just as the light of the heavenly dayspring 
dawned progressively upon the world, so 
the glory of God shines gently, through 
grace, upon the soul. As Christ’s advent ¢ 
was not sudden, but gradual as the rising 
day, so the saving discoveries of his love 
are generally marked by the same grand 
principle of progressiveness. Children of 
the night—then of the dawn—then of the 
day—going from strength to strength— 
receiving both grace and glory from Him 
who is their sun and their shield. 

How painful, therefore, to hear ignorant 
persons, under nervous excitement, the ef- 
fect of passionate appeals on emotional na- 
tures, during “revivals,” ‘gotten up” by 
the machinery of ‘‘anxious seats,” ‘¢ mourn- 
ers’ benches,” and preacher-craft, calling, 
with the wildest fervency, on their Maker 
for ‘glory,’ when it is grace, and not 
glory, they need! The alphabet, not alze- 
bra, is for infant schools. How soon, alas! 
do we see such glory-shriekers “ fall away,” 
not having grace, ‘‘the root of the matter,” 
within them, and thereby evincing to the 
Arminian zealot prvof positive, as truth 
from holy writ, of the invalidity of the doc- 
trine of the saint’s perseverance, as held by 
Calvin and his followers. _ 

Sinners are invited to a throne of grace, 
that they may obtain mercy, find grace, 
and secure fitness for sitting with Christ on 
thrones of glory. But they never will sit 
with him on the latter, unless they fre- 
quently meet with him at the former, that 
they may, by his grace, be qualified for in- 
timate companionship with him in heaven 
for ever. - Those who neglect or deny him 
before men, he will neglect and deny before 
angels. Glory is reached through grace 
only. Let aspirants after it remember this. 
If the grace of God does not sanctify the 
soul, his glory will destroy it. 
have no capacity for enjoying or enduring: 
the one, until they grow in, and are made 
strong by, the other. A graceless soul 
could no more abide the unveiled glory of 
God, than the naked eye the unshaded sun. 
We must be born again. No one can, or 
ought to wish, to see the Lord of glory, if 
they are unholy. Holiness is the health of 
the soul—health springing from grace and 
fitting for glory. Upon all who truly fear 
the name of (God, glory shall arise, and 
shine more and more until the perfect day; 
and Christ, ‘who is the brightness of his 
Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person,” shall be formed within them the 
hope of glory; and lead them fully to under- 
stand that, in all the universe of God, there 
is no worth more real than that ‘exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory” that awaits 
the truly righteous, at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high. 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

There is a material, as well as aspiritual, 
glory. The works, like the word and attri- . 
butes of God, are glorious. Of these, the 
sun, as it shines from the centre of a sys- 
tem of revolving worlds, is the most resplen- 
dent. The whole heavens declare the glory 
of God—each star is a glorious object—so 
is the bending sky, the arching bow, the 
towering mountain, the limpid stream, the 
blooming plant. But, the soul of man, 
bearing the image of its Saviour, is more 
glorious than all. That which the world 
calls glory, in its objects, pursuits, and 
achievements, is a misnomer. Its glory, 
like its sorrow, ‘‘worketh death.” 3 

Of Zion, the Church, the school of the 
soul, the city of God, the dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, glorious things are spoken. It 


Mortals | 


ing on each and all of its subjects to labour 
and pray for its enlargement—to have re- 
gard to the intelligence, dignity, and effi- 
ciency of its ministers; the riches of its 
' resources ; the freedom of its administration ; 
_ the implantment of its principles, and the 
increase of its glory. This, therefore, will 
require an increase of wisdom, piety, purity, 
charity, energy, and spirituality in us all; 
for these excellences are the elements of 
the glory of Christ’s kingdom, in both this, 
and the world to come. What a glory 
there is in wisdom, holiness, benevolence, 
zeal, truth, and all the qualities that spring 
from grace! This makes us “the lights of 
the world.” These ought, must, and will 
shine wherever the rule of our Redeemer 
extends. Glory is no ideal abstraction. It 
is the manifested beauty of those principles 
that actuate the true Christian, and encircle 
the cross. Christ, believed on as a prophet, 
trusted in as a priest, obeyed as a king, 
followed as a pattern, taken as our only 
portion, and loved as our all in all, would 
soon give sinners a sight of the glory of the 
Lord, ‘and cause them to inquire in his 
temple the way to his favour. It would 
make the Church arise, and shine, and ex- 
hibit the glory of heaven. Thus would 
the silver be changed to gold, the brass to 
silver, the iron to brass, and the wood to 
iron, through all the spiritual building of 
God. The stars would then shine as the 
moon, the moon as the sun, and the light 
of the sun be increased seven-fold, as the 
light of seven suns. ‘Holiness to the 
Lord,”’ would be inscribed on all things 


lying within the domain of our spiritual 


stewardship, and earth’s refrain be that of 
the angels, « Glory to God in the highest!’’ 
How indescribably grand will this glory 
appear to all prepared to reflect it! Reader, 
is the Spirit of all grace schooling your soul 
for this? You and I may never meet in 
this dark, sad world of war; then let us 
strive to rejoice together in the realms of 
light and love, where the grandest of all 
sights will greet our vision, evea the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ, and the 
sweetest of all songs our ears—that of re- 
demption througb the blood of the Lamb. 
W. M. F. 


From the North China Herald. 


THE LATE DR. BRIDGMAN. 


BY BISHOP BOONE. 


When a man, who has secured to him- 
self a large share of the respect and affec- 
tion of his fellow-men, is removed by death, 
a custom meet to be observed, prescribes 
the duty of recording the chief incidents of 
his life, and a kindly expression of the just 
estimation and affection in which he was 
hed. 

Such a man has recently passed from our 
midst. But a few days since he was vigor- 
ously discharging all the duties of an active 
life; now we miss him from our streets, 
and the places that once knew him, shail 
know him no more for ever. ey 

The only qualification the writer can 
claim for the task he has undertaken, is a 
most cordial respect and affection for the 
deceased, and a friendship extending over 
more than twenty years. For the dates and 
facts relating to his earlier days, he is in- 
debted to a paper prepared by the deceased 
himself. 

ELIJAH COLEMAN BRIDGMAN was born 
April 22d, 1801, in Belchertown, Massa- 
chusetts, United States of America, of pi- 
ous parents, whose ancestors were among 
‘‘the Pilgrim Fathers,” and settled in New 
England—Andrew Warner in 1636, and 
James Bridgman in 1640. 

He was converted at the early age of 
eleven, and became a communicant of the 
Congregational church in his native town 
in his twelfth year. Soon.after he became 
deeply interested in the missionary work, 
and it was his desire to carry ‘“‘the glad 
tidings” to the heathen that determined 
him to prepare for the ministry. His aca- 
demical studies were pursued in his native 
town, his collegiate at Amherst, and his 
theological at Andover. He was ordained 
a missionary to China on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, 1829, and on the 13th of that month 
sailed for China, where he arrived the 19th 
of February, 1830, and was welcomed by 
Dr. Morrison, thea the only Protestant mis- 
sionary in this Empire. 

He resided in the foreign factories at 
Canton, except during the political troubles 


when he was temporarily resident in Macao 
and Hong-Kong. He was married to Miss 
Eliza J. Gillett at Hong-Kong, on the 28th 
of June, 1845, and in June, 1847, removed 
to Shanghai. Ja February, 1852, on ac- 
count of ill health, both he and Mrs. Bridg- 
man embarked for New York, where they 
arrived in June, and re-embarking in the 
October following, returned to Shanghai in 
April, 1853. Since his return he has en- 
joyed, until his last sickness, remarkably 
good health, and was abundant in labours. 
He preached on the last Sabbath he spent 
on earth, in the chapel of the London Mis- 
sion, and was not considered in any danger, 
although he had been unwell for some time, 
until Wednesday, the 30th of October. 

From that time his disease, an inflam- 
mation of the bowels, became rapidly worse, 
and his strength began to fail. During all 
the painful hours that he passed through 
until the closing scene, no murmuring ex- 
pression, no impatient word escaped his 
lips. All he would say was, “This is hard 
work.”” On coming into his room on one 
occasion, I asked him, “Well, my good 
brother, how are you now?” He answered, 
in a strong and cheerful voice, «I am going 
to My Saviour.” Blessed assurance! 
This it was that supported him during all 
those painful and languishing hours: an 
unseen Saviour, present by faith, gave him 
his meek and patient submission to the 
Divine will, his courage to face the king of 
terrors without a fear, and enabled him to 
fall asleep at last as quietly as an infant 
slumbers on its mother’s bosom. 

He passed away as he had lived, quietly 
and calmly, and closed his earthly career 
at half-past twelve o'clock on the 2d of 
November, 1861. 

He had a strong desire to live, and clung 
to the hope of recovery up to the last night. 
He freely expressed his wishes and hopes, 
but in entire and unfeigned submission to 
the Divine will. «My Saviour,” he would 
say, “knows best. His will be done.” 
And this desire to live was for no selfish 
ends—it was to complete his unfinished 
works of love; to finish his translation of 
the Bible; to assist his beloved partner and 
worthy help-meet in training her young 
charge, and to guide in “the narrow way” 


is Christ’s kingdom. He rules it: epjoin- 


the few communicatts that had been gath- 


occasioned by the war with the English, ° 


ered around the altar erected in their 


house. 


We can scarcely go far astray in the es- 
timate of our deceased brother. He pro- 
duced the same impression upon all who 
had intercourse with him. Guileless sim- 
plicity and earnestness were his distinguish- 
ing characteristics. He was guarded in his 
speech, and singularly pure, harthless, and 


without offence. We doubt if there is a 


person living, who has ever felt himself ag- 
grieved or injured by him by word or deed. 
His natural temperament was quiet and col- 


lected. He was not a man of unusual tal- 


ent. The amount of good he was enabled 
to effect was owing to his singleness of aim. 
He walked straight on, not rapidly, but 
without turning aside, or loitering by the 
way, and he has accomplished a length of 
journey which few men of quick parts attain 
to. His influence was cumulative. He 
was always increasing the sum by his gen- 
tle, consistent, Christian deportment, and 
never did he, by one unkind or foolish word 
or deed, detract from the already acoumu- 
lated amount. This was the beautiful point 
of his character; it was of one piece—con- 
sistent throughout. He, perhaps, never 
performed a single great act in his life; 
yet such a life, we may surely say, is itself 
&® GREAT ACT. Great, in that it ascribes 
all to the divine grace that inspires it. 

Dr. Bridgman was not only an earnest, 
laborious missionary; he was, perhaps, still 
better known among the members of the 
foreign community in China as a public 
spirited citizen. He did not limit himself 
to makiog known the gospel. He was 
warmly interested in every thing that could 
promote the good of either the Chinese or 
the foreign community; with this view, he 
was for many years the editor of the Chi- 
nese Feepository. Up to his decease, he was 
one of the most active members of the Chi- 
nese branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and the editor of its journal. He was com- 
piliog a large and full map of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang. He was a freqhent contributor 
to this paper; indeed, we cannot enumerate 
all the efforts he was making to this end. 
Such a man naturally attracted to himself 
a large share of the affection and esteem of 
his fellow-men. Dr. Bridgman was uni- 
versally esteemed and respected in this 
community. By his personal friends he 


was sincerely loved, and his’ memory will 


be warmly cherished. 

I shall never forget the closing scene in 
his chamber of death. His faith seemed 
to repose wholly on his blessed Saviour. 
When asked, shall we now unite in prayer, 
and commend your spirit to our Heavenly 
Father? he answered, «To my Saviour.” 

His anguished wife and sorrowing friends 
attempted to sing, at his request, 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

Their broken voices and choked utterance 
gave evidence that, though triumphant faith 
was there, nature will claim her tribute, and 
tears of affection flowed freely at the thought 
of the long, long separation at hand. 
“The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 

Is privilegéd beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven.” 

Our beloved, our venerable friend is not 
lost, but has only gone before. Let us 
thank God for his example, and endeavour, 
relying on the Divine grace, which was the 
secret source of his loveliness of character, 


to imitate his pure and harmless, yet active 


and useful life. | 
The writer can never forget the gentle, 
pure, guileless, earnest, consistent friend 
and brother, whose loss he now deplores. 
Shanghai, November 8th, 1861. 


FREE CHURCH STATISTICS. 


The Free Church of Scotland possesses 
eight hundred places of worship, erected at 
a cost of $3,673,205. She has laid out 
$1,695,000 on five hundred and sixty-five 
manses. She has built six hundred and 


twenty schools, at an outlay of $1,038,500. 


Besides these, there are churches, manses, 
and schools, to the estimated value of 
$250,000, erected at the expense of private 
individuals, and not appearing in the pub- 
lic accounts. The three Colleges of the 
Free Church cost her $271,295; her Nor- 
mal Schools cost $112,820; her Assembly 
Hall, $42,500; her offices in Mound-place, 
$37,500. The total cost of buildings has 
been $7,111,820. Beside these, the Church 
is possessed of properties in connection 
with her various mission stations in India 
and Africa, a chapel and miasion-house at 
Malta, and a church at Gibraltar. Finally, 
she is possessed of investments in securities 
of various kinds, belonging to the widows’ 
fund, the aged and infirm ministers’ fund, 
and the several schemes, amounting in all to 
$1,133,770. All these properties and val- 
ues may be called the fixed capital of the 
Free Church. To give life and motion to 
the whole, she has acquired a yearly in- 
come, most remarkable for its steadiness 
and constancy, which may be stated in 
round numbers, but quite within the mark, 
at $1,320,000. Of this annual revenue 
the sum of $560,000 belongs to the Susten- 
tation Fund; $500,000 to the local congre- 
gation fund; $70,000 to the purposes of 
education in schools and colleges; and 


$190,000 to missions.—Record of the Free — 


Chirch. 


ROMANISM IN IRELAND. 


The Dublin correspondent of the London 
Times supplies some statistics of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland. There are 
4 archbishops and 29 bishops. The total 
number of parish priests is 1036; of eu- 
rates, &c., 1491. These are what are called 
the secular or parochial clergy, for whose 
education alone the Legislature has made 
provision in the College of Maynooth. In 
addition to these there are about 520 “regu- 
lars,” who assist the others in the perform- 
ance of their various duties, but have estab- 
lishments of theirown. The total number 
of priests in Ireland, of both kinds, is 3058. 
The Roman Catholic population, according to 
the last census, is 4,490,583, which, divided 
by 3058, would give for each priest a con- 
gregation of 1468. Provision is made at 
Maynooth for 520 students. The course of 
study is eight years, so that about sixty 
priests would be turned out annually. The 
Roman Catholic places of worship in Ire- 
land number 2339. There are 84 convents, 
164 nunneries, and 117 monasteries and 
Christian Brothers’ schools. Ia England 
and Scotland there are 1388 priests, minis- 
tering in 1019 places of worship; there are, 
besides, 60 men and 162 women belonging 
to the various religious orders. It may-be 
mentioned here that there are 31 Roman 
Catholic members of Parliament, gli Irish 
except the Hon. Mr. Howard, who repre- 
sents Arundel. | 
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The Preshpternm. 


Published at 606 Chestnut street, PBILADELPaIs; 


SAPURDAY, Merch 22, 1662 


PRAYER- MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
SHE THURSDAY PRAYER-MEETING. 


Fourth Thursday, 5ix arch, Spruce 
Babject— Heaven. 

"Finer Boston. 
— We are requested to state that contribu- 
tions or letters for the First Presbyterian 


Qburch, Boston, Massachusetts, may be 


- addressed to R. K. M. Bayoum, No. 96 


Revivat OF Reticron.—We are glad 
to hear*that there is an awakened interest 
on the subject of religion in the Presbyte- 


sian charch at Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 


under the pestoral care of the Rev Joseph 
W. Porter. The church bas been greatly 
quickened, and quite a numbor are iaquir- 
ing for the way of life. eee 


Revivat.—The Rev. J. 8. 
Grimes, pastor of the church in Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania, writes to us as follows :— 


. Ta the face of every seewing difficulty, 


induced by these times of calamity, God 
has come to our church in a most wonder- 
fal manner. I have witnessed with joy 
the return of the prodigal, the salvation of 
the sinner, and the comfort imparted to the 
saint. Last evening I preached my eigh- 
teenth sermon. We have more than sizty 
inguirers, many of whom have already found 
Jesus. The entire church has been re- 
vived and quickened into newness of life.” 


Anoruer.—A letter from Wash- 


ington, New Jersey, says:—‘ We have had 
quite a revived state of religion in this 
place during the winter. Forty have 
already. professed conversion, and have 
been received into the communion of the 
church under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
E. D. Bryan, while others are still, appa- 
rently, seeking the way of life.” 

4s, 


Cuurco OrGANIzED.—On March 9th, 
a Presbyterian church was organized, with 
ten members, at Black River Falls, Wis- 
‘consin, by the Rev. Sheldon Jackson. 
Several more are expected to unite at the 
next communion season. — 


DANVILLE QuaRTERLY Review.—This 


Review continues to meet with great favour. 
‘The following ‘is part of a letter from Balti- 


- more, Maryland, addressed to the editors of 


this paper: 

‘I most sincerely rejoice to learn, from 
your last issue, that persons in your city are 
acting promptly in response to Dr. Breckin- 
ridge’s appeal in behalf of the Danville 
Quarterly Review. You will, in turn, be 

lad to know that ‘loyal and godly men’ in 
this city are not inactive. Since the publi- 
cation of Dr. Breckinridge’s statement, one 
individual has secured a list of subscribers 
numbering some twenty-five; another has 
nearly three times that number. Divers 
persons have written, forwarding their own 
names, and the list is daily increasing. We 


hope to-secure a circulation of from a hun- 


dred and twenty-five to a hundred and fifty. 
The country cannot afford to have that Re- 
view stopped—this year, at all events. We 
cannot afford to have it appear that loyalty 
is not appreciated, and may be unceremo- 
niously set aside.” 


GeneraAL of our 
secular journals are doing all in their 
power to depreciate’ McClellan, and ‘shake 
public confidence in his loyalty and ability. 
We would keep as far apart from this 
wicked spirit, as we would from that of 
rebellion itself. 


— 


GENERAL ORDER OF CAPTAIN FOOTE. 


—Captain Foote respects the laws of God, 


and desires that the men of his command 
shall do so too. Here is a copy of his 
latest order: 
Carro, December 17, 1861. 
Geneerat Orver No. 6.—A strict obser- 
vance of Sunday, so far as abstaining from: 
all unnecessary work, and giving officers 
and men the opportunity of attending pub- 
lic worship on cater will be observed by 
all persons connected with the flotilla. 
t is the wish of the Commander-in- 
Chief, that on Sunday the public worship 
of Almighty God may be observed on board 


_ of all the vessels composing the flotilla; 


and that the respective commanders will, 
either themselves, or cause other persons, 
to pronounce prayers publicly on Sunday, 
when as many of the officers and men, as 
can be spared from duty, may attend the 
public worship of Almighty God. 

Profane swearing being forbidden by the 
laws for the better government of the navy, 
all officers and men will strictly observe this 
law; and every officer who uses profane 
language towards the men in carrying on 
duty, will be held amenable for such gross 
violation of law and order. | 

Discipline, to be permanent, must be 
based on moral grounds, and officers must 
in themselves show a good example in 
morals, order, and patriotism, to secure 
these qualities in the men. 

Anprew H. Foore, 


Flag Officer Commanding U.S. Naval Forces on the 
| Western Waters, 


A NEW PAPER. 


HE Rev. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, announces that he is about 
to publish in Louisville, a weekly religious 
paper, to be called the True Presbyterian, 
to be edited by himself and the Rev. 
Robert Morrison. In the following words 
he sets forth his purpose in the establish- 
ment of this paper. - 

“The distinctive feature of the paper 
shall be the exemplification in practice, and 
the advocacy of the theory.of the separation 
of spiritual from secular matters. Special 
prominence will be given to the exposition 
and defence of the ancient Scotch doc- 
trine of the independence of the Church; 
the true American theory of the relation of 
Charch and State, and the exposition of the 
dangers and the disastrous results to religion 
of confounding the temporal and spiritual 


orders.”’ 


The Presbyterian Herald, of last week, 
defined its ecclesiastical position, by an- 
nouncing its determination to stand by the 
settlement made at the last meeting of the 
Synod of Kentucky, the points settled there 
being “1. The repugnance to the word of 
God, and the Constitution of our Church, 
of the Spring resolutions. 2. The insuffi- 
ciency of that action of the Assembly as a 

dof schism. 8. An unshaken ad- 
herence to the General Assembly as matters 
now stand.” The editor of the Herald 
says, that after ‘diligent search,” he has 
found but two Presbyterians in Ken- 
tucky who wished that their churches 
should join the Southern Assembly, and 
that these persons are “private members of 
the Church.” We are glad to learn that 
the minority is so very small, and earnestly 
hope that it will never grow larger. 


THE TIME OF REJOICING. 


HERE is only one thing that tries the 
temper and spirit of a great people 
more than defeat,.and that is victory. 
They try, it is true, very different pointe in 


severe tests, which may reveal weaknesses, 
as well as unveil elements of strength. 
Our country haviog passed through one of 
these ordeals, seems now destined to pass 
through the other; and having been sorely 
tried by the long night of disaster and re- 
peated defeat, must now submit to be tested 
by her conduct in the cheering and jubilant 
day of triumph. We acknowledge to an 
anxious solicitude that the nation should 
reap the lessons, both of adversity aud pros- 
perity, and that our bearing in the time of 
victory should be such as becomes a people 
upon whom Christianity has exerted an 
elevating influence, and who aspire to a 
place in the first rank of nations. 

It is scarcely needful to recur to the time 
of disastrous defeat. The pain, the humili- 
ation, the sting of mortification, are all re- 
membered by men who felt thew as they had 
never felt them before. The pang was the 
more keen, because we were forced to recall 
vain-glorious and empty boastings, and self- 
confident assertions of the ease and quick- 
ness with which we would beat down the 
foe, and reinstate the Government in its 
lost place. But rebukes and chastisements 
are oftentimes great blessings to individu- 
als and to nations. At least, the time of 
darkness may serve to bring out fine latent 
qualities in a nation’s character. Humilia- 
tion may beget national humility, which 


eyes of God, and ought to be so in the eyes 
of man. And then the patience which it 
is necessary to manifest while the darkness 
is passing away, and the calm, quiet hero- 
ism which. suffers and waits, and the trust- 
fulness in God which is begotten by the 
failure of all trust in human wisdom, are 
excellent things, greatly to be desired in 
any people; and these can be manifested 
only by a people who are tried by adversity, 
and are passing through a season of gloom. 

But in the bright and joyful day of 
victory there may be dangers lurking, 
which were invisible before, and phases 
of national character may be unveiled 
which must fill the heart of the Chris- 
tian patriot with fear. The tendency 
of a proper exultation to degenerate into 
vapid boasting—the forgetfulness of that 
glory which ought to be offered to the 
Lord of hosts in our loud ascriptions of 
praise to leaders and generals—the great 
swelling utterances of returning self-confi- 
dence—the disposition to forget the times 
of darkness and dismay ere their sbadows 
have entirely disappeared—all these things, 
already beginning to be perceptible in us, 
are symptoms which no good man can look 
upon without sadness, and which we should 
earnestly pray may not be permitted to 
become more distinctly and more disagree- 
ably visible in us. The lessons of the hour 
of defeat must not be lost in the joy of the 
hour of triumph. | 

‘There are other reasons, already begin- 
ning to be seen on the surface, which 
should move Christians to very earnest 
prayer in behalf of their country, as for a 
country just now in very great peril. The 
jealousies between prominent military lead- 
ers begin to crop out very plainly. The 
jealousies between military men and civil- 
ians high in office, who fear lest their pre- 
tensions to still higher offices may be over- 
shadowed by the growing fame of victorious 
generals, are growing warmer. The unholy 
spirit of detraction is doing its mean and 
malignant work. The captious fault-finder 
is going about, sowing the seeds of dissen- 
sion, and by insinuation and hint, and 
sharp criticism of what is done, and self- 
sufficient suggestion of what might have 
been done, is creating distrust in men who 
have approved themselves faithful to their 
duties and their country. | 

We write these things in sorrow, and not 
without fear; and we ask that Christians 


having saved us from the perils of the past, 
and given us victory in the place of defeat, 
he would also save us from the perils of 
the day of triumph, and especially from the 
sin of forgetting the Almighty Hand that 
bas brought our deliverance, and upon 
whom we must rely for the accomplishment 
of that which seems to have been so auspi- 
ciously begun. | 


BETTER FEELINGS KEPT ALIVE. 


AR is a terrible necessity. In the 
present struggle, in which one sec- 

tion of our. country is arrayed against an- 
other, this necessity will be admitted by 
every true lover of his country, as upon it 
is suspended our national existence. Arm- 
ed, as our government is, in a right cause, 
it is not to be expected that its ultimate 
triumph will be achieved without fearful 
sacrifices—not only of treasure, but of 
blood. Skirmisheg and pitched battles are 
‘now of frequent occurrence, and the killed 
and wounded are reckoned from tens to 
hundreds. The scenes of horror which 
are enacted are, for the most part, hidden 
from our view, and yet there are few who do 
not hear and see enough to tax their sensi- 
bilities. The great fear is that familiarity 


sonal observation of scenes of human slaugh- 
ter, will tend to deaden our sensibilities, 
and demoralize our humane sympathies. 
Such a result as this would be one of the 
most deplorable which could be brought 
upon us by war. It is well known that 


always characterized by benevolent sympa- 
thies, the value affixed to life, and the pro- 
visions made for its protection, a state of 
barbarism is marked by a lack of these fea- 
tures. Life is held at a cheaper rate, and 
the woes of humanity awaken a much weak- 
er sympathy. If the most degraded and 
barbarous tribes of men require the most 
careful and persevering culture to raise 
them from their imbruted condition, it is 
equally true that causes may effect a most 
sensible deterioration in the civilized in re- 
ducing them to barbarism.. War is one of 
these potent causes, and if greatly protract- 
ed, its demoralizing power becomes appal- 
ling. Familiarity with scenes of blood are 
apt to harden the heart into insensibility ; 
and even when removed to a distance from 
these, the oft-repeated descriptions of them 
tend to produce heartless indifference to the 
sufferings of others. 

We hear of a thousand of our fellow-men 
lying lifeless on a field of battle, covered 
with ghastly wounds, with less sensibility 
than we have often shown at the accidental 
death of a single fellow-creature in a time 
of peace. It has often been noted that in 
seasons of frightful pestilence, when death 
has been stalking forth in the streets of a 
city, and committing his ravages, humane 
sympathies soon become blunted, selfishness 
reigns supreme, and the woes of others are 
in a great measure disregarded. It has 
been noted, too, that those more particular- 
ly engaged with the dying, and the dead, 
have contracted, at length, an almost brutal 
insensibility to the danger to themselves 
and others. Thus it is that close contact 


with death, in its most horrible forms, sub- 


| dues our better feelings. It is not, there- - 


the national character, but they are both ; 


must surely be an acceptable thing in the | 


with the bulletins of battles, as well as per- | 


while the higher grades of civilization are |. 


fore, inopportune to urge upon all the spe- 


cial duty, at such a time as this, to guard 
agaibst such influences. Under the genial 
power of the gospel, which is preveminently 
a civilizing one, not only the highest love 
to God is called into activity, but the purest 


and most unselfish love to our neighbour. 


We rejoice with those who rejoice, and 
weep with thosé that weep; our Christian- 
ity is elevated in proportion as we become 
like-minded with Him who was meek and 
lowly, who sympathized with the afflicted, 
and ever extended a helping hand to the 
sorrowful. - 

_ Now, it is manifestly the duty of all dis- 
ciples to be as their Master—to be tender 
in their sensibilities, humane in all their 
feelings, and guarded against every thing 
which would weaken the holy bonds of 
brotherhood by which they are bound to 
their fellow-men: If war becomes a neces- 
sity, let us, at least, prayerfully guard 
against its demoralizing influences. Let 
us look to our own hearts, lest they become 
hardened; let us look upon the woes of 
others with a tearful eye, and not an un- 
feeling heart; and when we hear of bloody 
conflicts, and of mutilated and killed men, 
let our sympathies be stirred, our prayers 
rendered more fervent, and our helping 
hand extended to the suffering. Instead 
of thoughtlessly triumphing over dearly- 
bought victories, let us thank God for our 
brave defenders, accompany them with our 
prayers, grieve for their afflictions, aid their 
bereaved families, and thus counteract, by 
keeping the better feelings of our heart in 
activity, the otherwise demoralizing famili- 
arity with scenes of devastation and blood. 


WAR AND CHARITY. 


HE present war has had one cheering 
‘ effect, in the various charities to which 
it bas given rise. Notwithstanding the 
untold millions which the Government has 
been compelled to expend in the support of 
immense armies and naval equipments, for 
which the people must eventually pay in 
the form of taxes, a thousand wants have 
arisen which must be met by voluntary 
benevolence, and nobly has the heart of 
the people responded to this call. Through- 
out the whole country, and particularly in 


our large cities, there has been displayed. 


the most active zeal in supplying deficien- 
cies which the Government could not well 
comprehend in its calculations of expenses. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
drawn from the purse of private charity in 
providing comforts for our soldiers in the 
field, and in furnishing them with religious 
reading; and this charity has extended its 
holy ministries to them when mutilated in 
battle, or stricken down by sickness. In 
Philadelphia, from its proximity to the seat 
of war, our citizens have been called upon 
for a very extensive sympathy. Here are 
numerous hospitals for sick and wounded 
soldiers, which furnish a fine field of Chris- 
tian exertion, and our refreshment saloons, 
the result of private enterprise, have sent 
tens of thousands of soldiers on their way 
gladdened by the aid ministered to them 
on their march. Thus has the heart of 
charity been enlarged, and no expense has 
been spared to mitigate the hardships of 
war. Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. 


GRACE AN EXOTIC. 


IETY is an exotic in the human heart. 

It does not spring up spontaneously ; 

and when transplanted, it does not find a 
congenial soil or a friendly atmosphere. 
It must be dealt with as an exotic, requir- 
ing unusual care in its culture. The hus- 
bandman well koows that while the worth- 
less weed springs up without cultivation, 
the useful seed requires his utmost, care 
and skill. The gardener is aware, too, that 
while native plants will bloom with ordi- 
nary attention, those of foreign origin de- 
mand careful tending. So every passion 


i th 
may consider them, and beseech God that, b natural to man will grow and strengthen, 


if simply left to themselves. When grace 
is implanted, it finds a cold, dry, unfriendly 
soil; and unless carefully watched, furnish- 


ed with its proper aliment, and protected | 


against changes, it will soon wilt, and ex- 
hibit signs of decay. If any thing noxious 
is mingled with the soil, if exposed to with- 
ering heats or blighting frosts, ‘or if simply 
neglected, it will cease to flourish. Protect 
it from external, unfriendly influences; 
water it with the dew of penitential tears; 
surround it with an atmosphere of prayer; 
warm it with the fervency of love; it will 
strike its roots deeper, and spread its 
branches broader. | 

There are many people who, after a 
seeming conversion, settle themselves down 
into indifference, as if their whole work 
was done when just commenced. The 
first step is good—that is, in planting—but 
how mistaken, if they presume that no after- 
cultivation is necessary! Should a man 
take a delicate tropical plant, and expose it 
to the blasts of a northern winter, he could 
only expect it to perish; and can he sup- 
pose the heavenly seed will grow in his 
barren heart, without protection and caye- 
ful culture? Surely not. The, great dis- 
parity observable between the formalist in 
religion and the prosperous saint, is attri- 
butable to the different views they take of 
this subject. | 

A CaLL.—We have received information 
that the Rev. Dr. William A. Scott, late of 
Calvary church, San Francisco, has receiv- 
ed a call from the First Presbyterian church, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tue Saturpay Review.—This is the 
title of a London weekly journal spoken of 
by our English correspondent in his letter 
of this week. It is a journal which em- 
ploys the highest talent, and gives most 
admirable specimens of pure and accurate 
English. But it represents all the aristo- 
cratic High-church prejudices of the ruling 
classes of England, and expresses constantly 
a mest virulent hatred to the institutions 
of the United States. It snubs Low-church 
bishops, and casts contempt on such men 
as Mr. Spurgeon and Dr. Cumming. Its 
proprietor is said to be Mr. Beresford 
Hope, a rich member of the House of Com- 


mons, who has made himself conspicuous 


by his advocacy of the South in the present 
contest, and its chief contributors are bar- 
risters in London. It is a journal which 
possesses a vast power for evil. 


Geclesinstical Lecord. 


The Central Presbyterian Church, of Down- 
ingtown, Pennsylvania, have tendered a unani- 
mous call to the Rev. Matthew Newkirk, Jr., 
to become their pastor. 

The Rev. Frederick T. Brown has resigned 
the charge of Westminster Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and accepted a call to the Bridge street 
Charch, Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
late Dr. Bocock’s. 

The Rev. Samuel Finley, having accepted 
the Professorship of Rhetoric in the Western 
University, has returned to Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Correspondents will please address 
him accordingly. 

The Rev. S. R. Wilson, D.D., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has ‘received a call to the Grand street 
Presbyterian church, New York. 


| house. 


H 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE GOSPEL IN LARGE CITIES. 


Messrs. Editors — Several communica- 
tions on this subject have appeared lately 
in the Presbyterian, educed by the precari- 
ous pecuniary condition of our two Presby- 
terian churches in Boston. I, for one, am 
glad that this subject is being discussed, 
and hope the discussion will not cease till 
the Church shall be waked to see this mat- 
ter in the true light of worldly wisdom 
and Bible teaching. Our noble and weal- 
thy Church has, in her past policy, erred 
most egregiously concerning this very 
thing. She has given her hundreds of 
thousands of “dollars to plant and nourish 
charches all over the land, and in the best 
spirit; but much that she has given has 
been almost literally wasted, because so 
widely scattered. Her true policy was, to 
concentrate on the more important points, 
and do her work on each largely and thor- 
oughly. The results of neglecting to do 
so are—l. That she is weak where - she 
should be strong. 2. The centres of in- 
fluence are not in a condition to exert 
their influence for the greatest good; and, 
3. That, in a number of instances, she has 
imposed burdens, grievous to be borne, on 
those servants of hers she has sent to 
such places todo her werk. In illustra- 
tion of the last of these, let me state a 
case in point. 

Nine years ago, at the Pequest of the 
Church, a young brother, well known to 
the writer, went to an important city, in 
one of the most difficult fields in our coun- 
try, to organize an Old-school Presby- 
terian Church. By the blessing of God, 
he was successful. A little more than 
eight years ago the church was organized 
with twenty-five members, and more than 
two hundred more have since been added, 
over half of them on profession of faith. 
A new and handsome church has also been 
built, and a stable, thorough-going Pres- 
byterian congregation has been gathered. 
This church became the nucleus of a new 
Presbytery, which was created several 
years since; and this, in turn, became the 
nucleus of a new Synod, which was formed 
two years ago. So far so good. But to 
sustain himself in this field, (where he 
felt it to be his duty to remain; in which, 
in fact, he was constrained to remain by 
the entreaties and protests of his Presby- 
tery and Synod, though several times 
called elsewhere to richer churches,) the 
brother was compelled to draw on his pri- 
vate resources to the sum of over seven 
thousand dollars, and, finally, to mortgage 
his house and lot for three thousand dol- 
lars. In the straitness of the times on 
which we are fallen, the holder of this 


mortgage wished to have his money, and |. 


threatened a foreclosure. To prevent a 
foreclosure, the brother threw his pro- 
perty into the market, disposed to sell it 
for three thousand dollars less than he 
paid for it in cash. A purchaser cannot 
yet be found without even a more ruinous 
sacrifice. Nor is this all. The loss of his 
home and property putting it out of his 
power to meet further drains on his purse 
for the benefit of the church, to sustain 
himself in that field, he was compelled to 
resign his charge, and léave the place. 
Summed up, the results in this case are 
these, viz:—Ten thousand dollars spent; a 
family, once in comfortable circumstances, 
now penniless; a labourer, usefully em- 
ployed, and fitted to work in that field, 
cast out of it, and a people robbed of the 
pastor they devotedly loved. 

Furthermore, I happen to know, that 
had this brother been liberally sustained 
by the Church at large, it was in his 
power, under God, to have done very much 
more good in that. field than was done— 
certainly to have organized another church 
in the same city. | 7 

God give our noble Church grace to 
learn wisdom from such examples. 

VERITAS. 

[We are well acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the foregoing case, and re- 
gard the pastor referred to as one of the 
ablest and most faithful of our ministers. 
In his earnest zeal to establish his church, 
he has absorbed all his private means, 


which were considerable, and is now com- 


pelled to abandon his post. Ifsome gene- 
rous person could be found to purchase the 
mortgage on his house, and prevent its 
foreclosure, they would have an ample se- 
curity in the value of the property, and 
thus enable him to retain the house until it 
could be sold to better advantage. We 
would afford necessary information to any 
one so disposed. Promptness is required 
to secure the object.—Eds. Pres. | 


For the Presbyterian. 


PIETY IN YOUNG CHILDREN. 


What value shall be put upon the reli- 
gious exercises of young children, has al- 
ways been a matter of discussion. Our 
fathers seemed to have put a much lower 
estimate upon them than we of this age 
are disposed to do. Dr. Plumer, in a tract 
of his, regards the change of view upon this 
matter as one effect of our revivals. As 
the change of heart, which constitutes true 
piety, is, in all instances, the immediate 


work of’ God’s Spirit; and as the requisi- 


tions which the gospel makes upon us.in 
order to salvation are so simple, my own 
mind has been inclined to believe that very 
young children often exercise saving faith. 
Certain it is, that if such is not the case, 
there are many strangely interesting facts 
about children which have never been sat- 
isfactorily accounted for. The youthful 
piety of good King Isaiah, of the martyr 
Polycarp, and, in our own day, of the mis- 
sionary Mills—the happy deaths of so many 
little ones of which record has been pre- 
served to us, all call for a solution which, 


as yet, has not been given. 


A very striking and touching case in 
point has lately come under my own obser- 
vation, which has more than ever inclined 
me to my previous opinion. The case isso 
interesting, that it deserves to be recorded 
for future reference. As this question be- 
comes sometimes a practical one of no small 
importance, (as in cases of revivals,) the 
light which these recorded instances throws 
upon the nature of childhood’s experiences, 
is very valuable to the pastor and session in 
deciding the cases of young converts who 
may apply for admission to the Lord’s table. 

Florence G was a bright, joyous 
little girl, of quick intellect and amiable 
disposition. When God took her to him- 


self, last January, she had just completed | 


her ninth year. Blessed with a pious mo- 
ther, she had always been brought under 
the influence of religious teaching—at the 
fireside, in the Sabbath-school, and at God’s 
Although her pastor had often no- 
ticed her attendance and attention at the 
social meetings for prayer, he had never 
thought that her religious character was 
more than usually developed. Flory had 
always enjoyed very good health, and the 
new year opened as bright as could be wish- 
ed. While sliding with her companions on 
New Year’s day, however, she caught a se- 
vere cajd, which took fatal hold upon her 
system, though none supposed her really 
ill for several days, nor dreamed of any. 


bright world.” 


danger until the day before her decease. 
The suddenness of the alarm aroused all a 


mother’s anxiety, which was, doubtless, 
visible to the child, for towards noon on 
the day of her death she said calmly to her 
mother, “ Don’t weep, mamma; I am going 
where I will be better off.” Surprised at 
such a remark, her mother said, quickly, 
‘‘ Not agoing to die, my dear?”” «QO yes,” 
said the little one, «I prefer to die now; I 
do not care to get well.” «What, my 
dear; do you not love us, that you wish to 
leave us?’ ‘Yes, mother, I love you all 
dearly, and all my dear friends; but J love 
God better now.”’ ‘But,’ said her father, 
who had himself made no profession of re- 
ligion, «Flory, are you not afraid to die?” 
‘SNo! no! no!” cried the little girl with 
all her voice; ‘I’m not afraid to die. I 
love my Saviour, and he will take me to 
that bright, bright world.” Then clasping 
her little hands, which death had already 
begun to chill, she prayed in a loud and very 
earnest tone. She prayed for herself, com- 
mitting herself into Christ’s keeping, and 
then invoked the Divine blessing on her 
parents, her brothers, and sister, and even 
absent friends, making special reference to 


an absent female cousin, who had been her 


teacher, and was much beloved. Having 
completed this touching prayer, she turned 
to those about her, and told them to pray 
for themselves, and sank down quite ex- 
hausted. . | 
After she had revived, and was calm, 
her mother said, kindly, «My dear child, 
do not deceive yourself, we are such sin- 
ners.’ Pausing a few moments, she said, 
sweetly, «Mamma, J am in my Saviour’s 
arms, and he will take me to that bright, 
In a little while she seem- 
ed restless, as if suffering, and continued to 
suffer much, as her countenance indicated 
after death. Life wore away with the 
fleeting hours. A little after nine o’clock 
in the evening, an aunt approached the 
bedside, and asked a question as to her 
willingness to die, to which she gently an- 
swered, yes; [ love God!” The little 
hands grew colder, the eye olosed, the 
breath gradually shortened, a brief half 
hour after her last trustful utterance, the 
little darling was in her Saviour’s arms. 
‘«¢Qut of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise.” If this 
little child’s dying experiences did not in- 
dicate faith of a very mature character, 
what explanation can we give of them? 
Could the most venerable Christian de- 
scend more trustfully into the dark valley? 
If very young children cannot exercise 
saving faith, what explanation shall we 
give to such 


For the Presbyterian. 


COLPORTAGE IN THE HOSPITALS. 
Carro, March, 1862. 


Rev. Dr. Scu=nck, 
Corr. Sec’y Pres. Board of Publication. 


My Dear Sir—Since my last was written, 
I have continued, day after day, my pleas- 
ant, yet arduous, colportage work among 
the soldiers in this vicinity. I have visited 
all the haspitals I can find in Cairo, and 
also the Mound City General Hospital, con- 
taining, at the time of my visit, over four- 
teen hundred inmates. I have conversed 
with every one of those men able to under- 
stand me, and have put one of our Soldier’s 
Series of tracts into the hands of every one 


able to read. has been no light labour, 


yet the good hand of the Lord seems to 
have upheld me, and his Spirit seems to 
have put words into my mouth. O how 
eagerly these poor and suffering sick and 
wounded receive and read what is offered 


them, and how intently they listen to the- 


few words spoken to them in love! Many 


of them feel that they probably will die, 


and confess that they are not prepared for 
the great change. I try to direct them to 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world. May the Spirit seal and 
bless the instructions. 3 

One frightfully wounded man, who must 
soon die, yet is able to read, refuses the 
tracts, He says he needs nothing of the 
kind. He has never been afraid of death, 
since he could remember. He knows 
nothing of Christ, and has never learned 
to trust in him. I try to awaken him from 
this fatal stupor—to impress upon him his 
need of a Saviour, and to teach him the way 
to Christ. He listens, apparently unmoved ; 
and with a few solemn words of warning, I 
leave him. 7 

To me, this colportage work in hospitals, 
where the ground seems to be specially pre- 
pared for the seed, is peculiarly pleasant 
and hopeful. These men are willing to 
read, and they are forced to think. Always, 
after finishing my labours in a ward, and 
before leaving these men for ever, I turn 
at the door, to see what they are doing, 
and find nearly every man in the ward care- 
fully reading his tracts. It is gratifying to 
find that, in nine cases out of ten, lighter 
and less profitable reading is laid aside for 
the attractive and instructive tracts of the 
Soldier’s Series. 

Dare any one say that all this work, is in 
vain? Dare any one pronounce it useless? 
Sometimes, when a poor man says he cannot 
read, a hospital nurse will say, «‘Take the 
‘tracts, and I will read them to yeu.”’ And 
it is a very common thing for some one able 
to read, to offer to read aloud to those upon 
adjoining beds. This I have seen in many 
cases. 

‘¢ Halloo, shipmate, what have you brought 
us to read?”’ said one of the men scalded by 
the accident on board the gunboat Hssex, as 
I entered the ward where he lay. ‘I have 
brought you a few religious tracts, my 
friend, which I hope you may find to your 
spiritual profit,” I replied. ‘ That is the 
kind we need here,” said he; “lay them in 
my hand, so that I can read them.” I did 
so; and when I last saw the poor man, he 
was attentively reading his tracts. Chris- 
tian brother! Christian sister! is this wse- 
less labour ? 

What have you to sell?” the men will 
ask, as [ set down my basket in their 
quarters. They appear delighted when [ 
tell them I have nothing to sell; that I do 
not want their money; but that I have 
brought them religious tracts and books. 
«To whom are we indebted for all these ?’’ 
is the often-repeated inquiry; and I know 

the men are grateful when [ tell them that 
a few friends of the soldier give their 
money to the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, to enable it to prosecute this good 
work. Would that every member of our 
Church would take stock in this enterprise, 
in proportion to his ability, and thus call 
down upon his head the soldier’s blessing ! 

I am very often asked to write my name 
and post-office address in the ‘Soldier’s 
Pocket-book.” This little book becomes 
daily more and more popular. It is im- 
possible to meet the demand, without giving 
one to each soldier. It does seem wrong to 
deny the book to men who beg so earnestly 
for it. Will not the Church enable us to 
put one into the hands of every soldier? 

I have now laboured two weeks in Cairo 
and its vicinity. In that short time I have 
distributed four thousand two hundred and 
jifty ‘‘Soldier’s Pocket-book,” giving one 
to about every three men of a regiment. 


-I have also distributed more than one hun- 


dred and fifty thousand pages of tracts, and 
have placed religious reading, of the Board’s 
publication, in the hands of more than fifteen 
thousand men. Fifteen regiments, and 


‘third and no less important ‘truth. 


several companies and parts of regiments, 
have been supplied with books and tracts. 
Aad now, when the work of: supply is but 
just begun, my stock is exhausted; and you 
tell me that the exhaustion of the Distribu- 
tion Fund prevents your sending me more 
stock at present. This is indeed painful. 
Must I then leave this great work undone? 
Must I indeed turn my back upon these 
thousands—upon the forty thousand men at 
Commerce, within twenty miles of me? 
Two weeks’ labour would supply them; and 
must I leave them unsupplied? Now, 
when these aggregations of men—déen, 
twenty, aye, forty thousand, upon one or 
two miles square—enable a colporteur to do 
the ordinary work of months in a single day, 
will not ample means be given our Board 


for the vigorous prosecution of this good 


work? Cannot the means be provided to 
enable me soon to return to this promising 
field of labour, and feed these immortal 
thousands with the bread of life? Thirty 
or forty thousand men within reach, and 
the Church unready to furnish the means to 
supply them with religious reading! Must 
it be so? «Tell it not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Ashkelon; lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” 
C. O. W. 

sas~ Contributions may be sent to James 
Dunlap, Esq., Treasurer, No. 821 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE HEART’S GARDEN. 


How many Christians are constantly re- 
solving to lead a-higher Christian life, and 
yet their resolutions prove transient as the 
morning dew! They go mourning all their 
days over their shortcomings, and enjoy 
but little of that blessed peace which Christ 
has promised to his disciples. The secret 
of their failure is, that they do not offer 
constantly the prevailing prayer for the 
Holy Spirit to keep the purpose fixed in 
the heart, and to give strength and wisdom 
to accomplish it. Our hearts are, by na- 
ture ‘‘of the earth, earthly,” and only the 
constant interposition of God’s Spirit can 
keep a single holy feeling alive there for 
an hour. | 

‘Why is it the weeds so outrun the 
flowers in our garden?” asked a lady of 
her gardener. ‘‘Madam,” replied the old 
man, “the earth isthe mother of the weeds, 
but only the step,;mother of the flowers.” 
So is it with our hearts. Whatever is fair 
and excellent in them is planted and kept 
there by the Holy Spirit. His constant 
care is needed to keep these flowers of grace 
alive, and if we fail to ask, with believing 
hearts, for this constant watering, need we 
wonder that the choice exotics wither and 
droop before the hour has gone by? He is 
willing, and waiting, to enter in and occupy 
this spiritual garden, to nourish and prune 
these precious plants, and prepare them to 
be a fit offering for the Master. Earthly 
parents are not so willing to give ‘good 
gifts to their children, as is your Heavenly 
Father to give his Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him.”” Then do not pray in cold, gen- 
eral terms for this blessing, but ask earnest- 
ly and believingly; wrestle in prayer for it, 
until you feel that you have obtained an 
answer. There can be no spiritual growth 
without this Spirit in the heart. By it we 
are united to Christ, as the branch to the 
vine. This is the living principle that en- 


-ables us to bring forth much fruit to the 


glory of God. By his Spirit he sanctifies 
us, leads -us, strengthens us, so that his 
grace is sufficient for our day, and at last 
brings us, without spot or blemish, to dwell 
with him for ever. E. L. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OTHERS’ BURDENS—THE LESSON. 


We referred, in our last article, to the 
folly of the question raised by the disciple, 
when commanded simply to * follow” Christ. 
In the gentle rebuke administered by the 
the Saviour we find involved three practical 
and important truths, showing the fruitless- 
ness of such undue interest for others, to 
the neglect of duties that are our own. 


1., In the first place, such inquiries will | 


never be answered by Him to whom they 
are addressed. The Lord gave Peter a 


| reply which was clothed in terms so vague, 


that a grievous heresy arose concerning it 
among the Jews. ‘If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee?” To 
them it was meaningless, unless declaring 
that the apostle should not die; but he did 
die, and an argument was deduced there- 
from against the prescience and veracity of 
Him who uttered it. ‘Yet Jesus said not 
Unto him, He shall not die; but’””—unex- 
plained and inexplicable—* if I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” 
Our interest in- those about us, founded 
upon neglect of personal duties and indi- 
vidual responsibility, will be equally un- 
satisfactory in its issues. However fervid 
our zeal, how intense soever our researches, 
it will never please God to tell us what 
others shall do. We are beating the air 
with the same blows which, were they 
directed toward labours and obligations of 
our own, might have a most pleasant and 
salutary effect. 
2. The reply of the Saviour teaches us 
that, though the most important events are 
to take place in the experience of others— 
events stupendous in their issues and mira- 
culous in their results—so long as we re- 
fuse to follow the Master, that is nothing 
tous. Granted that the construction put 
upon the expression by the Jews was cor- 
rect, and it was decreed that John should 
not die, .what would that be to Peter? 
And what is it to us, waiting with the 
over-anxious disciple, though God may have 
dispensations the most wonderful in store 
for these Johns, in whom we are so deeply 
concerned? Though He is to raise up from 
among them another Moses, who shall lead 
forth his people from the Egyptian bondage 
of sin, and bring them to the borders of 
the promised land—what is that to us? 
Though He is to raise up other Elijahs, 
who shall withdraw from the earth the rain 
in its season, who shall restore the dead to 
life, who shall call down fire from heaven, 
and consume the hosts of the enemy—what 
is that to us? Though He call forth thou- 
sands from among them, who by faith shall 


‘subdue kingdoms, work righteousness, ob- 


tain promises, stop the mouths of lions, 
quench the violence of fire, escape the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness be made 
strong, wax valiant in fight, and turn to 
flight the armies of the aliens—what is that 
tous? The destinies of an immortal soul 
are at stake, and whilst we neglect this 
solemn charge, it is nothing to us what 
may be in store for these believing Johns, 
who, though following at a distance in 
humility, are none other than the disciples 


whom Jesus loves. 


3. Taking the words of the Saviour in 
their literal sense, we have afforded us a 
On 
the eve of his crucifixion, he had said to 
the eleven, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you. And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, J will come again, and receive you 
unto’ myself; that where I am, there ye 


may be alao.” It is therefore the Master’s 
will that his disciples, as represented in the 
beloved Joha, shall indeed tarry till he 
come. Thus tarrying as pilgrims and 
strangers for a night, He has promised 
that he will one day-come for them, and 
receive them unto himself, that where he 


_is, there they may be also. 


But, reader, the solemn lesson comes 
home to us, that if we are not among the 
number of his people, following him in 
sincerity and in truth, it is nothing to us, 
though for them he makes 

; “A dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are;” 
and, they having tarried till he came, that 
he stretches forth his hand to receive them 
as the beating pulse is stilled. Refusing 
to follow him to-day, we are tarrying not 
till Jesus, the Saviour, comes, but till He, 
the righteous Judge, shall appear to pro- 
nounce the sentence of our guilt. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CHILDLIKE SPIRIT. 


BY T. A. HULLS. 


A childlike spirit—study it; so full of 
confiding faith, so humble, teachable, and 
loving ; concentrating, by the clearness and 
singleness of its vision, all the attributes of 
the Invisible into one grand focus of ex- 
cellence; and gazing with wrapt soul on 
the sight, until humanity is changed into 
the image of the Deity. How elevated 
the bliss of one who thus receives Christ 
as an entire Saviour, forgetting self in the 
fulness of his merit ! | 

What new light dawns on God’s word 
when read in this spirit! How it makes 
the soul feel that it knows nothing, but 
that God is wisdom! How it enhances 
the self-denial of Christ’s humiliation, and 
the strength of his love, begetting in us 
such a sense of ignorance and utter weak- 
ness, as to lead us in honour to prefer one 
another! How it induces us to accept the 
promises of the Saviour as he gives them, 


as available just now, or may be so in the. 


future, but a present help for a present 
need; believing that Jesus is just what he 
is, the soul’s wisdom, sanctification, and 
redemption ; and because Christ is all and 
in all, striving to make God’s glory, and 
the success of his cause, the primary end 
of all action. 

Jesus taught his Church a very sweet, 
as well as salutary lesson, when he placed 
@ little child in the midst-of his disciples, 
as a rebuke to their sordid views of his 
kingdom. Who has not gazed at mental 
power struggling in vain to grasp the 
things of the Spirit, and thought that the 
unquestioning faith of a little one would 
be a treasure to that soul? What a relief, 
when the mind becomes confused with the 
hairlike distinctions of theologians, to turn 
and look upon the serene halo that beams 
forth from the features of a little child at 
prayer! What a help to the soul to study 
such a face, with its wealth of trusting 
earnestness, until we feel the force of what 
Christ meant when he said, “Except ye 
be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Alas! we know so little, 
even in our most gracious state, aided by 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, that we 
have to come utterly impotent to the feet 
of Jesus, to know ourselves and God. 

Just at this time, how much every 
branch of Christ’s Church needs this child- 
like, simple-hearted faith in God and each 
other. Have not national troubles made 
too many forget the law of love? Are not 
our ears pained daily by comment upon 
comment detrimental to the cause of the 
Redeemer? Is it not possible to reason 
calmly? Is not the cause of the Saviour 


the price of blood, and must his com- 


mands, and the best interests of religion, 
be set at nought, because a national prin- 
ciple is involved? Want of union, and 
unkind feeling, have too fully destroyed 
this childlike spirit, and we have forgotten 
that the very pillars of our Zion rest upon 
our love to Jesus and each other. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INTEMPERATE MINISTERS. 


It is sad to know that there is so much 
intemperance in this land of ours: that so 
many of our precious youth are becoming 
addicted to this vice, and are thus being 
carried not only to an untimely grave, but 
into the presence of an angry God. One 
among the many evil effects of the civil 
war, is the increase of intemperance. We 
may not be able to see it so plainly now, as 
we will after our army is disorganized, and 
our soldiers return to their homes. How 
sad to think of the many noble and promis- 
ing young men who have thus been led 
captive, and are now almost beyond the 
reach of hope! 

But it is not my purpose to direct atten- 
tion to the subject of intemperance in 
general, so much as to the fact that even 
ministers of the gospel are not beyond the 
reach of this dreadful vice. A few days ago, 
I heard a respectable Christian gentleman 
from one of our Kastern cities make the re- 
mark, that some of the chaplains in the army 
with whom he had become acquainted, had 
become notoriously intemperate. This is a 
startling announcement, and yet there is 
reason to believe that there is much truth 
in it. This same gentleman mentioned the 
case of one or two ministers who, before 
entering the army, had the entire confi- 
dence of Christian people, but have since 
become habitual drunkards. Of course, 
they do not pretend to preach, but still they 
retain their commission, and draw their pay 
from the common treasury. It is to be 
hoped that there are but few such cases; but 
how sad to know that there are any such 
men, to whose care the spiritual interests of 
our soldiers are committed. But drunken- 
ness in the ministry is not confined to the 
chaplains of our army. 

How often do we hear of a case, here and 
there, of a minister being charged with in- 
temperance? and not unfrequently is the 
charge sustained. This is not so much the 


case now, perhaps, as it was in former | 


years; but alas! how much has the cause 
of Christ suffered, through a want of watch- 
fulness upon the part of those who stand as 
watchmen upon Zion’s walls! In looking 
after others, they sometimes fail to suffi- 
ciently guard themselves. Young men es- 
pecially, are apt to think that, after they 
have entered the ministry, then there is no 
longer any danger of them falling into in- 
temperance; and thus they, as it were, lay 
themselves open to the temptations of the 
cunning adversary. It may seem almost 
out of place to warn young ministers 
against becoming drunkards, but I have 
recently witnessed so sad an instance of 
ministerial drunkenness, that I feel as if 
the subject could not be pressed too closely 
upon the attention of those in, and seeking, 
‘¢the office of a bishop.” The case referred 
to was that of a minister in the 
Church, who was pastor of a congregation 
in Western Pennsylvania for twelve years. 
He was for some time a very acceptable 
preacher, and his labours seemed to be sig- 
nally blessed. He, however, gradually 
became intemperate; and so gradual was 
his fall, that for ten years after he was first 


March 22, 1862. _ 


suspected, he still retained his charge. At 
the end of this time, his relation to this 
congregation, was regularly dissolved by the 
Presbytery, but he never again settled as 
pastor. His appetite had become so fixed 
and so strong, that he was now unable to 
control it, though he made repeated efforts, 
He gradually grew worse and worse, until 
finally reason became dethroned; and in 
this dreadful condition he lingered for al- 
most two months, at the end of which time, 
without giving any evidence of repentance, 
he died, a confirmed drunkard. 
‘Wherefore, let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.” B. 
[It is deplorable, indeed, when any 
invested with the sacred office become 
degraded and lost by the sin of intem per- 
ance; but our readers should be guarded 
against the impression that these are cases 
of frequent occurrence. We are per- 
suaded that they are rare, and certainly so 


Rel Presbyterian denomination.— Eds. 
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Installation at Bridesburg, Pennsylvani 


The Rev. Jesse B. Davis was installed 
pastor of the church of Bridesburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on the evening -of the 17th inst. 
The Rev. John McCluskey, D.D, of West 
Philadelphia, presided on the occasion, and 
proposed the constitutional questions; the 
Rev. A. Hartpence, of Holmesburg, preach- 
the sermon; the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., 
of Abington, delivered the charge to the 
minister, and the Rev. Jacob Belville, of 
Hartsville, the charge to the congregation. 
The services were throughout most solema 
and impressive; and their effects for good 
must be felt on the deeply attentive audi- 
ence. Mr. Davis enters upon his charge 
under favourable auspices. The congrega- 
tion is largely increasing, and pastor and 
people seem united in their purpose to pro- 
mote the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, in that section of our large city. 

Com. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN ARABIA. 


The oe details have been com- 
municated to us, says an English r, b 
the Rev. Dr. 
retary of the Moslem Mission Society, who 
saat from Kast Ham, 25th February, 

A report having gone round in some of 
the religious periodicals, as if the wonderful 
movement of the Bedouins in the deserts 
of Aleppo had been prematurely arrested, I 
should feel greatly obliged if you would 
kindly insert a few lines into your paper, to 
put matters in their true light. 


agricultural pursuits, the Turkish Govern- 
ment thought fit to nominate.a Governor of 
the Desert. Meanwhile,.two able native 
agents (one of them an aged servant of 
Christ, who was formerly a priest of the 
Maronite Church, but for some twenty 
years past a member of the Church of 
England,) were stationed at Tadif, in con- 
nection with the Moslem Mission Society. 
The new Governor found the great incon- 
venience of the presence of these men, and, 
under the pretext that they acted as spies 
upon his conduct, he sent them back to 
Aleppo. 
Consul Skene, in protesting against the 
man’s conduct, was at first reminded by the 
Turkish authorities that this concerned a 
question of a purely Turkish character, and 
for a while it seemed as if the whole of the 
ancient Moslem antagonism was to be set 
in motion against the hopeful missioa. 
‘But thanks be to God,’ Mr. Skene 


writes, December 18, 1561, “I have no- 
thing further to fear from the counter.in- 
fluence of the Governor of the Desert, who 
has resigned; and has been put on his trial.” 
Thus the field was cleared again for action, 
and the trial seems to have left nothing but 


the blessing which at all times accompanies 


the trials of any real work of God. 

The settled Arabs themselves remain just 
the same, maintaining the same earnest, 
unheard-of desire to have their children 
reared in the truths of Christianity, which 
prompted their volunteering to contribute 
sixty dollars a-year, in provisions, towards 
the maintenance of each Christian teacher 
sent among them by this Society. In ad- 
dition to this, the plan of a trading mission 
has been started among the Bedouins, which 
answers remarkably well. | 

As a direct result of the trials of this 
Bedouin mission, [ may add that, at the 
earnest entreaty of the European residents 
at Cairo, another station has been established 
at Cairo, where the Moslems are awaking to 
inquire after the truth. It seems God 
caused a momentary cloud to arise upon 
the Aleppo Mission, with a view to encour- 
age the Society to multiply its stations. 

The Bedouins inhabiting the Desert of 
Sinai are equally anxious to exchange their 
nominal Islamism for Christianity; and: as 
soon as our funds will permit of it, another 
mission, on their behalf, will be started. 
Nor are these the only openings. At Oran, 
in Algiers, an English clergyman offers his 
gratuitous services among the Arabs, pro- 
vided the Society supply him with an as- 
sistant. 


The Mortara Doctrine in Turkey. 


‘‘ About a month ago,”’ says a letter from 
Janina, in the Ost und West, ‘a young 
girl, the daughter of a tailor named Christo 
Keeano, disappeared from the paternal roof. 
All researches were fruitless for several 
days, and it was only later that her afflicted 
mother learned that her daughter was in 
the harem of the Governor-General. Coun- 
selled by the Archbishop, the mother .re- 
paired to the palace, and demanded her 
child, when the answer was given that her 
daughter had become converted to Islam- 
ism, and that in future all her relations, 
on her part, with unbelievers were forbid- 
den. The consternation of the Christians 
who inhabit Janina was extreme, when they 
saw the Governor-General himself, in spite 
of the stipulations of the treaty of Paris in 
1856, give such an example of depravation. 
The elders of the Christian community 
waited on the Archbishop, to request him 
to interfere in a more energetic manner, 
but all their efforts were without result. 
The parents have now forwarded a written 
note to the foreign consuls resident at 
Janina.” 


Curious Wares for-the French Provinces. 


A Paris correspondent of an English paper 
copies an extraordinary document, which has 
recently been hawked about some.of the 
country districts of France. He says, in 
introducing it, that the stamp of the com- 
mission du colportage and the ‘‘authoriza- 
tion’”’ of the Prefect is given very carelessly 
to many objectional publications. It is as 
follows :—‘‘ Real Portraits of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of the Most Holy Virgin Mary. 
‘ Sir—The two portraits which we have the 
honour to present for your inspection were 
discovered not long since in the cellars of 
the old palace of the Senate at Rome, where 
they had remained concealed for the last 
eighteen centuries. One of these portraits, 


letters the description of Jesus, and a few 
details on his manners and character, was 
sent to the Roman Senate by Publius Len- 
tulus, who governed Judza at that period. 
The other portrait is that of the Holy Vir- 
gin; it has been recognized, by means of 
various old inscriptions, as that which was 
painted by St. Luke. .... We venture 
to hope that you will deign to receive with 
eagerness, and purchase these valuable por- 
traits, the price of which is very low. 
Receive, &e., Dupuy. Authorized by the 


Prefect of Police.’”’ 


After the settlement of various tribes to: 


at the bottom of which is written in antique . 
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(AND Its APPROAGHES TAREE DAYS AFTER 
REBELS’ FLIGHT. 


Mesere. Editore— 
this 


know, on Monday, the 10th ; 


Ww on 
our Obureh, from 

the Christian soldier, aad who. in his Western 
life, has had some.expersence in the war- scenes 
of our Pacific eveast; and is therefore adapted to 
explain-soms things which we might not else 


—— steaming down the Potomac re- | 

7 upon the right, and up the river, 
and the Arlington House, the 

- former ome of General Lee; farther down, 
Fost Scott, and still lower, overtopping Alex- 
andria, ‘the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
and Fort Ellsworth; while upon the left you 
gee the Areenal, Navy Yard, Asylum, and as 
Alexandria from the 
and side. on find Alexandria the 

rn terminus of the Orange and Alexan- 

dria Railroad, composed of elegant residences 
and mean hovels, with a population strongly 
pecession in sentiment, and now greatly ex- 
acerbated in feeling, and not without some 
apparent reason, in the wholesale spp ri- | 
stion of its best buildings to hospital and other 
or other provocations, 


vernment uses, and 
art of which should have beén avoided by 
hay, 


and slowly pass out poeth. 


‘clothed’ with shrubbery, and clad 
! now bleak and pare, except as 
dotted over with handreds of white tente, left 


testify that from that moment he bore himself 

with true heroism, till we stood upon the 

heights of Manassas! | 
few miles out, the pine-brush tents of the 
rebel videttes begin to appear, and thicken, 
as Phe advance, at every turn of the road, 
and up every ravine that opens upon the 
track; and here and there is seen a rifle-pit, 
or slight breastwork, behind which a few men 
might take temporary shelter, and pick off an 
approaching enemy. After dark, when fifteen 
miles from Alexandria, a sudden turn-in the 

road presented one of the grandest sights I 

ever witnessed. In one minute after emerg- 

ing from a dark pine forest, silent and gloomy, 
ne pled, by my busy fancy, with stealthy 
rebels, the locomotive brought us into the 
midst of a grand division of our army, of 
many thousands. Adown the valley, and up 
the hillsides, before and behind, were cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, with their thousand 
camp-fires, half revealing the mighty host 
preparing for rest on the damp ground. The 
cheer of the soldiery was answered by the shrill 
scream of the whistle, as we plunged into the 
“ dark gorge beyond, and the vision disappear 
ed ina moment, And now we are-at Fairfax 
Station, seventeen miles from Alexandria, and 
the erid of our railroading, as the rails are 
torn up beyond, though workmen are busy 
repairing, accom lishing several miles within 
the three days of our visit. As the night is 
leasant, we will make a moonlight march. 
o hours, in company with a squad of sol- 
diers, brings us to-General Sumner’s division, 
the advance of the grand army, camping on 
the left bank of Bull Run, and five miles this 
side of Manassas Junction. And here again 
is a magnificent scene—twenty thousand men 
_are sinking to rest, the camp-fires are burning 
low, the hum of.the vast maces grows fainter 
and feebler, and soon all, but the watchful: 
ickets*and excited civilians, are asleep in 
safety, where, four days: ag0, the enemy held 
every pass and hillside with armed men, As 
supper was not to be had, we concluded we 

did not wish any, and by the kindness of 
Hib of the regiment New 

York volunteers, we found space in a deserted 
pera te an our weary bodies, upon a very 

plan 

After breakfasting at the headquarters of 
General Howard, (the kitchen of an humble 
housé, within stone’s throw of the Union 
Mills,) of whom Lieutenant B—— said, ‘“‘He 
talks salvation to the boys, and goes in strong | 

. for it himself,” we press forward, cross the, 
to us, infamous Bull Run, and now are sur- 
rounded by evidences of rebel plans. Rifle 
pits, abattis of brush, and look-outs from ra- 
vines, lined the right bank as far as we traced 
it, either side of the railroad. Rising the hill 
which leads up from the creek, a wide plain 
spreads out south-west, leading by @ gentle 
assent some three miles to the summit, upon 
which once stood the village of Manassas. 
Upon the right and left, stretching far away, 
are seen the clusters of regimental encamp- 
ments, comfortable log cabins, which the Con- 
federates had just deserted, and evidently in 
great haste, as provisions, clothing, letters, 

papers were thickly strewn over the whole 
camps, as if thrown away ina panic. As we 
advance towards the summit, the fortifications 
frown upon us from an half-dozen eminences, 
capable of sweeping, if supplied with good 
artillery, every foot of the great plain across 
which we came up. But no guns are here, 
not even painted logs, and it does not look, to | 
our unscientific eyes, as if there ever had been 
much effective artillery. Indeed, it is now 
known to all, as it has, doubtless, been long 
known. to the military authorities, that the 
chief defences were at and near Centreville. 
Bat what a scene of desolation is here!—the 
village itself reduced to ashes, a few blacken-. 
ed chimneys, in the midst of surrounding ruin, 
inting heavenward, and seeming to say, 

‘See the wrath of God upon rebellion;’’ the 
charred remains of the railroad depot; and 
the storage houses, with vast property, cloth- 
ing, provisions, swords, pistols, knives, &., 
the prey of fire; the bakery a mingled mass 
of bread, brick, flour, and ashes, while all 
over the plain stand the large wagons of the 
Confederate army, which, for want of horses, 
they were compelled to leave. 

Bat, to us, the saddest and most suggestive 
relics were the books, tracts, and papers found 
every where. Bibles, Testaments—even Greek 
Testaments, we found. Books and tracts, 
chiefly religious, were abundant; some print- 
ed by the Evangelical Tract Society of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, some at malelg North Caro- 
lina, and some at Columbia, South Carolina; 
but by far the largest number found were 
from the American Tract Society, New York. 
This was explained to us in the fact that col- 
aor ae of that Society, at work in the South, 

large quantities of its publications on 
hand when the secession occurred, who were 
instructed, before postal communication closed, 
to go forward distributing the stock on hand, 
according to the principles of the Society. It 
will be a comfort to the friends of that insti- 
tution to know that, while it is intensely loyal 
to the Government in her efforts to subdue 
rebellion, the evangelical truth from its presses 
was brought to bear upon the hearts of the 
Southern soldiery. We found one or two 

Baptist publications, but none from the Me- 

thodist press, except a single newspaper. 
Most of .the tracts “selected for the soldiers” 
were mere reprints of the American Tract 

Semel» works, without its imprimatar, with 

onal omissions or abridgments. 

What a desolation is war! The whole 
country for miles is one scene of devastation 
—farms trampled to mire with cavalry, and 
rutted with heavy wheels—fences burned— 
houses despoiled of doors, farniture, and glass, 
and utterly deserted. The owners, who sym- 
pathized with secession, went before‘ér with 
the retreating army; while the few Union 
families are scattered, peeled, and ruined. 
We saw but four children in our whole tour, 
and very few women. 
- Guntrabands we met constantly who had 
esca in the confusion of the flight, and 
weré making their way north. At first cau- 
tious and secretive, when addressed, but over- 
joyed when convinced that we were friends, 
and not agents for their arrest. One very 
intelligent woman, in answer to the question, 
“Do you want to be free?” replied, “‘That is 
what belongs to human nature, Massa.” We 
understood her to imply “you cannot blame 
me for having a desire which all love.” A 

mighty question is here suggested, which 
must soon demand an answer of the Christian 
and philanthropic heart of the North, What 


shall be done for, and with the thousands of 
Africans, who are now coming into the pos- | 
session of a personal freedom for which many 


of them have not fit pre tion? How shail 
they be educated, and who shall do it? And 


when taught to read the word of God, who 
shall teach them industry, and economy, and 


thé virtoes.emeential to success in their new 

the enemy is now (the morning of the 

14} thirty-five miles ahead, and there is no 
bope-df overtaking them, let us return, taking 
glance at some forts fronting. Washington, 
the weakest of which is incomparably stronger 
than anyone at Manassas, and a look at the large 
odmi | hospitals at Alexan- 
Gria,—and. once: more, wearied, footeore, and 
bapgry, but instructed, saddened, and nerved 
for new exertions to save our brave soldiers, 
and bring this sad war to an end,—let us enter 


our quiet home, with a cordial pax vobiscum 
to you and your readers. JIM. S. 
HAMPTON ROADS. | 


The Merrimac, or Virginie, as she is now 
called, has not made @ second appearance. 
She is at Norfolk, undergoing repairs. In 
regard Mead the late terrible conflict, we have 
the following: - 

Mr. Hugh Nott, paymaster’s clerk of the 
United States frigate Camberland, who was 
on board that vessel during the late exciting 
ep ent with the rebel monster Virginia, 
in’ ton Roads, has arrived in New York 
city, and brings a niost interesting list of the 
killed and sayed from the Cumberland. When 
the vessel. went into action there were 376 
souls, officers and privates, on board. Of 
these, 117 are known to have been killed, and 
the probability is that this number will not 
be very much increased, as it is positivel 
ascertained that about 236 have been sav 
This leaves only 23 persons unaccounted for 
—that is to say, whose fate is not known. 


They may be dead, prisoners, or straying 
bout. 


The Norfolk Day Book says that in the re- 
cent battle the Merrimac was penetrated b 
some of our shot, and that one shell killed 1 
men, and mortally wounded her commander, 
Captain Buchanan, so that he su | 
died. Captain Buchanan had a brother in 
the United States service as paymaster on 
board the Congress. 


VIRGINIA. 


The rebel armies are greatly demoralized. 


They are falling back on the line of the Rap- 
annock. They have left behind them 
arge stores and munitions, and they have 
destroyed an immense amount. | 

Wi , March 12.—This celebrated 
town is at length recovered for the Union. 
The movement of our forces to Berryville, 
and reconnoissance to this vicinity, completel 
succeeded in driving the and mislead- 
ing them, so that they did not know where to 
expect an attack. Large stores of ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and many horses havé fallen 
into our hands, and the Union flag floats tri- 
umphantly over Winchester. The reception 
of our troops by the people has been most en- 
thusiastic. General Gorman has come in, 
and he and General Hamilton are exchanging 
mutual congratulations. 

Winchester, Va., March 13—8 o'clock, P. M. 


—This afternoon a squadron of the Michigan: 


cavalry pursued Ashby’s rebel cavalry several 
miles. A skirmish ensued nine miles hence, 
on the Strasburg road. The Michigan men 
took six prisoners, including second Lieutenant 
Murray, of Ashby’s corps. When Jackson 
evacuated the town, he left unmolested the 


railroad and rolling stock, consisting of five ? 


locomotives, four passenger, and fourteen 
freight cars. It is worthy of remark that 
there has not been seen or heard of a single 
invasion of private rights, or a case of intoxi- 
cation, since the arrival of the army here. 
This is highly appreciated by the secession- 
ists; and tends greatly to disabuse the South- 
ern mind of the impression that we are bar- 
barians. A large number of splendid guns 
have been secured, having been left by the 
rebels in their upper batteries. Yesterday 
the steamer Leslie brought, up from the 
Gransport cove’ f a 7} inch rifled gun, throw- 
ing a 128-pound shell. The breech of this 
gun is banded with steel, and when the spike 
is removed from the vent, will prove a most 
valuable acquisition. There are now two 
shells, and a large mass of mud in the gun, 
attempts having been made to burst it. Can- 
non, of the best description, are daily béing 
found in the river at the various batteries, 
many of which, together with a large amount 
of loaded shell, are being brought up to the 
Navy Yard. Yesterday, a reconnoitering party 
started from the north side of Quantico creek, 
and occupied Dumfries. From the river to 


the village the road was strewn with dead 
horses. me were in harness, and attached 
to wagons. The rebel force in and around 


Dumfries was composed of Texans, Alabami- 
ans, and South Carolinians, under the com- 
mand of Wigfall, of Texas. The farmers 
state that there is still a body of about 700 
cavalry some four miles from Dumfries, on 
the Aquia creek road. About 300 cartridge 
and cap boxes, blankets, flour, &c., were 
found in the house occupied as Wigfall’s 
headquarters. A large quantity of shells and 
cartridges were also stowed away in a 


and 75 boxes of ammunition were found near’ 


the creek. 

The rebel House of Representatives at 
Richmond has recommended the planters to 
stop raising tobacco and cotton, and raise pro- 
visions, cattle, hogs, and sheep. It has also 
thanked the Commander, officers, and crew of 
the Merrimac. The Senate bas passed a bill 
to organize the Supreme Court. 

Davis has sent a messave to his Congress, 
suspending Floyd and Pillow, and condemn- 
ing the whole management in the Fort Donel- 
son affair. 

Our boats have brought up to the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard immense quantities of shot 
and shell, which the rebels left behind when 


they evacuated their batteries on the Poto-. 


mac. It is stated that nearly all the grape- 
shot which was found in the deserted rebel 
magazines was manufactured in the Wasbing- 
ton N avy Yard. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Baltimore, March 18.—The steamer Com- 
modore arrived here this morning, direct from 
General Burnsides’ expedition. She brings 
the announcement of the capture of Newbern, 
North Carolina, and the defeat of the rebels 


there, with the capture of a large number of | 


artillery, after a hard-fought battle. Our loss 
at Newbern was about ninety killed and four 
hundred wounded. Newbern is situated at 
the confluence of the Neuse and Trent rivers, 
and about fifty miles from Pamlico Sound. 
Its population is 4500. It is the port of entry 
of North Carolina, and the capital of Craven 
county. 

The fight was one of the most desperate of 
the war. Our troops behaved with the steadi- 
ness and cou of veterans, and after nearly 
four hours of hard fighting drove the rebels 
out of all their positions, captured three light 
batteries of field artillery, forty-six heavy 
siege guns, large stores of fixed ammunition, 
three thousand small arms, and two hundred 
prisoners, including one colonel, three cap- 
tains, and four lieutenants. The enemy left 
a large number of dead on the field. 

The Rev. O. N. Benton was killed, and 
Major Legendre, of the 5lst New. York, was 
mortally wounded. Lieutenant-Colonel Mer- 
rit, of the 23d Massachusetts, and Adjutant F. 
A. Stearns, of the 2lst Massachusetts regi- 
ment, of Amherst, were also killed. Their 
bodies are on the way home. 

Among the prisoners captured at Newbern 
is Colonel Avery, of North Carolina, a Breck- 
inridge Democrat delegate to the Charleston 
Convention, and Speaker of the Senate of 
North Carolina. e stood only second to 
Yancey in his fire-eating proclivities. 


ISLAND No. 10, MISSISSIPPI. 

This fortified place has been attacked, but 
no positive results are yet received. In the 
attack a rifled gun burst on board the gun- 
boat St. Louis, killing two men and wounding 
twelve. Our fire battered the rebel forts all 
to pieces. Every shell fell in the enemy’s 
works. One rebel shot struck the gunboat 
Benton, killing one man and wounding seven. 
The rebels had six distinct batteries on the 
Tennessee shore. 


KENTUCKY. 


The rebels seem to have taken to guerilla 
fighting in Kentucky. A mounted band of 
them, under Captain Morgan, have stopped a 
railroad train, run it off the track, and arrested 
party of bridge- builders. 

TENNESSEE. 


_ St. Louis, March 16.—A dispatch to the 
Democrat, from Savannah, Tennessee, says 
that the expedition up the Tennessee river had 
nearly all arrived there, and says that the fleet 
was on the point of proceeding further up the 
river. The expedition is commanded by Gene- 
ral ©. F. Smith, with Generals Sherman, 
McClernand, Hurlbut, and Wallace as division 
commanders. The force is large, and fully 
able to conquer any army the rebels can bring 
against it. General Grant is in command at 


Henry. 
ashington, March 13.—General Halleck 
has telegraphed the following: 


“Sr. Lours, March 13, 1862. 

“* Hon. E. M. Stanton—Our 
sounley yesterday atacked the enemy’s works, 
one-half a mile west of Paris, Tennessee. The 
enemy was driven out with a loss of one hun- 
dred killed, wounded, and prisoners. Our 


uently 


artillery 


loss is Captain Ball, of the artillery, and four 
men killed, and four eee cavalry 
force. sent out from Lebanon, Missouri, at- 
tacked one of Price’s guerilla parties, killing 
thirteen, and wounding five, and capturing 
Over twenty prisoners, among whom was 
Brigadier-General Campbell, the commander. 
Signed) H. W. Hauck.” 


MISSOURI. 


The rebel stronghold in Missouri has been 
evacuated. New is in possession of 
General. Pope. 

St. Louis, March 15.—General Pope, in a 


despatch to General Halleck, says:—‘Our 


| success at New Madrid has been greater than 


reported. Twenty-five pieces of heavy artillery, 
(twenty-four-pounders and rified,) thirty-two 
batteries of*field artillery, an immense quan- 
tity of fixed ammunition, several thousand 


small arms, hundreds of boxes of musket |. 


cartridges, three hundred mules, and tents for 
an army of 12,000 men, and an immense 
of other of not less value 

@ million of dollars, have fallen into our 


hands. The men only escaped. The enemy’s 


whole force is demoralized, and dispersed in 
the swamp on the opposite side of the river. 
The enemy abandoned their works so hurriedly 
as to leave all the ge of their officers 
and the knapsacks of their men. Their dead 
were unburied—their suppers were on the 
tables, and the candles were burning in the 
tents. A farious thunder storm, which raged 
all night, enabled them to get across the river 
without being discovered. Our heavy battery 
‘was established during the night of the 12th, 
‘within eight scoteet yards of the enemy’s 
works, and opened at daylight on the morning 
of the 13th inst., just thirty-four hours after 
the guns were delivered to us at Cairo. 
During the whole day yesterday our lines 
were drawn closer 

a furious fire of sixty pieces of artillery. The 
fear of an assault upon their works at day- 
light induced them to flee precipitately during 
the night. Many prisoners have been taken, 
and the colours of several Arkansas regiments. 
Our loss is about fifty killed and wounded. 
Hollins was in command of the fleet, and Gen- 
.erals McCann, Stewart, and Gnatt, of the land 
forces. The gunboats went down the river.” 

General Pope has twenty-five —? guns, 
with two works of the enemy, which com- 
mands every point of the river’ 

St. Louis, March 14.—The following is a copy 
of the official dispatch sent to the Secretary of 
War:—*“ After several days’ skirmishing, and 
a number of attempts of the enemy’s gunboats 
to dislodge General Pope’s batteries at Point 
Pleasant, the enemy has evacuated his fort 


| and entrenchments at New Madrid, leaving 


all his artillery, field batteries, tents, wagons, 

mules, &c., and an immense quantity of mili- 

tary stores.” Brigadier-General Hamilton has 

occupied the place. This was the last strong- 

hold of the enemy in this State, and no rebel 

flag is now flying in Missouri. | 
ARKANSAS. 


We have further particulars of the battle 
and victory at Pea Ridge. 7 

Rolla, Missouri, March 16.—The remains of 
Colonel Hendricks, of the 29th Indiana Regi- 
ment, killed at the battle of Pea Ridge, Ar- 
kansas, arrived here yesterday, accompanied 
by his brother and two or three other gentle- 
men. They left the battle-ground on the 
Monday following the fight. They represent 
the contest as terrific.: The rebels fought 
desperately, using stone in their cannon when 
their shot gave out. Their force is stated at 
35,000, including 2200 Indians under Albert 
Pike. As near as could be ascertained, our 
loss was 600 killed, and from 800 to 1000 
wounded. The rebel surgeons, who came in 
to dress the wounds of their fallen, acknow- 


ledge a loss of 1000 killed, and from 2500 to |. 


3000 wounded. We took 1600 prisoners and 
13 pieces of cannon, 10 of which were cap- 
tured by General Sigel’s command, and 3 by 
Colonel Paterson’s brigade. Two of our can- 
non, belonging to Davidson’s battery, were 
taken by the rebels, but subsequently were 
recaptured by our troops. The rebels were 
completely defeated —one division, under Gen- 
eral Price, flying in one direction, and the 
other, under General Van Dorn, taking an- 


other. Major Herbert, of one of the Louisiana’ 


regiments, who was taken prisoner, says that 
General Frost, of Camp Jackson_ notoriety, 
was killed in the battle. Among the rebel 
officers killed and wounded, are Brigadier- 
General McCullough, killed; Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Slack, dangerously wounded; Colonel 
McIntosh, killed; Colonel B. H. Rives, dan- 
gerously wounded; Colonel Herbert, of the 
3d Louisiana Volunteers, killed or danger- 
ously wounded; and Major-General Sterling 
Price slightly wounded. A large number of 
rebel prisoners, probably 1500, were taken, 
and more are being constantly brought in. 
Two thousand Indians were engaged in the 
battle, and eighteen of our killed were scalped 
by them. General Sigel, with 800 men, pro- 
tected the train for several hours, holding the 
rebels in check, while the teams pushed back- 
ward tothe main body. While thus engaged, 
General Sigel was three times surrounded, 
but he cut his way through each time. 
HEADQUARTERS, } 
St. Louis, March 18, 1862. 

To Hon..E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
Washington:—A scouting party, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wood and Major Drake, con- 
sisting of about 250 men, of the 6th Missouri 
and 3d Iowa cavalry, encountered, near Salem, 


Arkansas, about 1000 of the enemy, under. 


Colonels Coleman, Woodside, and McFarland. 
After a severe fight the enemy were defeated, 
with the loss of Colonel Woodside, and about 
100 killed and wounded, and a considerable 
number of prisoners. Our loss was 25 killed 
and wounded. 

(Signed, ) H. W. Hatteck, Major-Gen. 
NEW MEXICO. 


We have details of Canby’s battle in New 
Mexico, with the Texans. They agree with 
previous reports, but show that the advantages 
all remained with us until the New Mexicans 
broke, and fled from their battery at the 
bowie-knife charge of the Texans. Kit Carson 
-was in the battle with his regiment. Colonel 
Canby seems to have managed his forces very 
are't and the greatest confidence is felt in his 
ability to drive the Texans from the territory. 
The battle lasted two days. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—The grave of Colonel Cameron has been 
found at Bull Run, and the body of the fallen 
hero has been disinterred, and taken to George- 
town, to await the order of his brother, Gene- 
ral Cameron. 

—The Louisville Journal says:—‘“‘The mor- 
tality among the rebels at Bowling Green was 
terrible. The best informed inhabitants there 
are confident that between 3000 and 4000 

‘rebel soldiers were buried in that vicinity, 
‘though great numbers of the sick were sent to 
Nashville.” 

— Nashville, March 15.—Parson Brownlow, 
the noble and fearless advocate of the Union, 
and his son, arrived here to-day. He says he 
was imprisoned in the common jail at Knox- 


ville, on December 6, in violation of an agree-. 


ment with the rebel government, and confined 
in a small, damp room. He was there attack- 
ed by typhoid fever, when he was removed to 
his residence, and laid up for six weeks under 
a strict guard. Having partly recovered, he 

ot a pass from the rebel government, and 
eft Knoxville two weeks ago, but he was de- 
tained, by order of General Hardee, at Shelby- 
ville, for ten days. He reached the Federal 
lines this morning. 


—Address of General McClellan to his Sol- 
diers—The Time for Action Arrived. 
 Heapquarters Army OF THE Potomac, 
Fairfax Court House, Va., March +¢ 
Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac: 

For a long time I have kept you inactive — 
but not without a purpose. You were to be 
disciplined, armed, and instructed. The for- 
midable artillery you now have had to be 
created. Other armies had to move, and 
accomplish certain results. I held you back 
that you might give the death-blow to the 
rebellion that has distracted our once happy 
country. The patience you have shown, and 


your confidence in your General, are worth a 


dozen victories. _ ~ 

These preliminary results are now accom- 
plished. I feel that the patient labours of 
many months have sridupblt their fruit. The 
army of the Potomac is now a real army— 
magnificent in material, admirable in disci- 
pline and instruction, excellently equipped 
and armed. Your commanders are all that I 
could wish. 

The moment for action has arrived, and I 
know that I gan trust in you to save our 
country. And asI ride through your ranks, 
I see in your faces a sure presage of victory. 
I feel that you will do whatever I ask of you. 

The period of inaction has passed. I will 
bring you face to face with the rebels, epg 
only pray that God may defend the right. 

In whatever direction you may move—how- 
ever strange my actions may appear %o you— 
ever bear in mind that my fate is linked with 

urs, and that all I do is to bring you where 

know you wish to be—on the decisive battle- 
field. It is my business to place you there; [ 
am to watch over you as a parent over his 
children—and you know that your General 
loves you from the depths of his heart. 

It shall be my care, as it has ever been, to 


_ success with the least possible loss; but 


know that, if it is necessary, you will will- | 


» 


their works, under: 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


and 
when this sad war is over, we will all return 
to our homes, and feel that we can ask no 
higher honour than the proud consciousness 
that we belonged to the army of the Potomac. 
Grorce B. McCieutan, 


Foreign Items. 


TakING Possession OF NEAPOLITAN 
Convents.—A Naples letter of the 19th 
ult. says:—*‘ The direction of the Ecclesias- 
tical Treasury of Naples having given in- 
structions for taking possession of the con- 
vents which have been abolished, the in- 
ventories of their property have been pro- 
ceeded with during the last few days by 
delegates named ad hoc, in the presence of 
municipal assessors and magistrates. Four- 
teen religious communities of the city of 
Naples did not oppose the taking of the 


inventory; one alone, the Convent of Donna 


Rejina, resisted. When, after the prelimi- 
nary intimations, the Commission of the Pen- 
dino quarter presented itself, the door of the 
Donna Rejina was found closed, and was 
obliged to be broken open. The abbess, in 
opposing the entry, said that she was only 
acting in conformity with the prescriptions 
of Mgr. Lipaldi, Vicar of the Cardinal of 
Naples, and she made pro forma her pro- 
test. It is well to mention, that in this 
circumstance the employment of force raised 
scruples in the minds of some of the muni- 
cipal authorities, but the people were not in 
any way moved. However, the abbess of 
Donna Rejina, after this first act of resist- 
ance, lent herself with a good grace to all 
the formalities required by the law, pre- 
senting the registers of the community, and 
giving all the information demanded, so 
that the inventory was completed yesterday 
without any fresh incident. Every where 
else the operation proceeded without obsta-. 
cle. According to approximative estimates, 
the value of the lands belonging to the 
Neapolitan convents amounts to 255,000,000 
of francs, which, when private property, will 
become of three times that value. It is 
hoped that the sale will take place as soon 
as Parliament shall have divided the whole 
into moderate lots.” 


MISSIONARIES IN CuHINa.—Dr. Legge 
gave an interesting and encouraging ac- 
count of his labours in China at a recent 
missionary prayer-meeting at Hong Kong. 
Other missionaries, he said, had a similar, 
and in many cases more satisfactory, tale to 
tell. In Amoy there are some five or six 
hundred Christians; at Ningpo and Shang- 
hai congregations equally large; and even 
at the newly opened port of Tien-tsin, a 
small, but fervent body of believers.—Lon- 
don and China Telegraph. 


Fatat Lion Ficat.—For the last few 
days of Lynn Mart, Manders’s menagerie of 
wild beasts has been exhibiting on the 
Tuesday market-place. This menagerie is 
well known by the accidents which have 
occurred in connection with the feats of 
daring amongst the lions, by Maccomo. On 
a recent Monday evening, a real lion fight 
took place between the famous lion Wallace 
and alioness. It appears that the lioness 
had hitherto been kept separate, in conse- 
quence of her not being perfectly tame. 
Having recently shown signs of a quiet 
spirit, the proprietor ordered the slide which 
divided her den from that in which the 
other lion and lioness were confined to be 
withdrawn. No sooner was this done than 
the lion Wallace crouched down, and almost 
instantly sprang upon the new-comer with 
the utmost ferocity, and seized her by the 
throat. A fearful scene ensued, but it was 
of short duration, for Wallace was assisted 
by another lioness, and, combined, they 
succeeded in killing the lioness very quick- 
ly. The roaring of the wild beasts during 
this struggle was fearful. It is said that 
the lioness which was killed was worth near- 
ly $1000.—English paper. 


Sik CHARLES LYELL AND THE ANTI- 
quity or Man.—Sir Charles Lyell has a 
work in the press demonstrating, as he be- 
lieves, the ‘‘Geological Evidence of the 
Antiquity of Man.” Sir Charles does not 
go back into immeasurable antiquity, but 
claims twelve thousand years—double the 
usual period—for man’s residence on earth. 
—JInverness Courier. 


THE APPROACHING EXHIBITION.—The 
exterior of the Exhibition building in Lon- 
don, if possible, grows daily more ugly; the 
reverse, however, is fortunately the case 
with the interior. The immense expanse 
of the continuous courts gives importance 
to the design, and the colouring is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. Already the goods from 
the colonies are pouring in. Prince Ed- 
ward's Isle sends a pole 240 feet high, the 
tallest yet known, being thirty-eight feet 
higher than the Monument; Australia, a 
wooden obelisk, dead gilt on the outside, 
nearly seventy feet high, and ten feet square 
at the base. It represents exaetly the bulk 
of gold which Australia has.sent to England 
since 1851, amounting to nearly 800 tons. 


Waat GARIBALDI Is Dorna.—The 
Deputies Crispi, Mordini, and Miceli re- 
turned the other day from Caprera, after 
remaining with Garibaldi for two days. 
They were accompanied in their mission by 
the well-known Dolfi, the Florentine baker. 
They found Garibaldi in excellent health, 
busy with his task of turning his island 
rock into a garden, receiving presents and 
homages from all parts of Kurope—indeed, 
from the whole world, Denmark and China 
included, and longing for action, though at 
a loss for a proper field for the immediate 
display of his energies. He did not promise 
to be at Genoa for the great democratic 
meeting of the 9th ult., but he recommend- 
ed union and perseverance, called on his 
friends to be in readiness, and expressed 
some hope that something would turn up in 
the spring.— Corr. London Times. | 


A New Gun Merau.—tThe Messager du 
Midi states that the new guns introduced 


by Austria on board her vessels, and the 


composition of which had been hitherto 
kept a sécret, are cast in an alloy called 
Aich metal, from the name of its inventor. 
This alloy is composed of 600 parts of cop- 
per, 382 of zinc, and 18 of iron. It is ex- 
ceedingly tenacious—can be easily forged 
and worked. 


Mormon EmieratTion.—A_ thousand 
Mormons, from the three northern countries 
of Europe, are just leaving for Utah, in 
America, by way of Hamburg. The great- 
er part come from Denmark, very many of 
them belonging to the well-to-do members 
of the peasant class. 


SwepisH CaurcH REVIVAL.—The awa- 
kening of more earnest life in Sweden ap- 
pears to be issuing in many most happy 
consequences. For one thing, the regula- 
tions of the State Church are being relaxed 
in many cases, to meet the new conditions. 
Formerly the clergy had their texts defi. 
nitely prescribed to them; so that the peo- 
ple heard sermons on the self-same verses 
year after year. Now, for each Sabbath 
they have a choice of three texts. Then, 
the people are now permitted to apply for 
the communion to any minister they please. 
Discipline also is being revived, and several 
rectors have, for heresy or misconduct, been 
deprived of their cures; and, the fact being 
for the first time realized, that one man 
cannot be expected to attend properly to 


the spiritual interests of some sixteen thou-: 


sand people, the larger livings are being 


divided, and the number of the clergy in- 


creased by the governing power. These 
new arrangements are contemporaneous 
with improvements of a voluntary kind. 


In several counties the ministers have | 


agreed to meet regularly among themselves, 
to discuss spiritual matters. Old churches 
are being restored and re-built. The Sab- 
bath is more generally kept, and new tract 
societies have arisen. And the educational 
training of the ministers has now, in many 
places, a decided general Christian and ele- 
vating tendency. Altogether, it would seem 


as if the “Ice Palace,” as Krummacher 
called the Swedish State Church, were be- 


ginning to have something of the look and 
feeling of a warm, and happy, and habitable 
home.—Ldinburgh Witness. 

DEATH oF THE Rev. D. Day, or JAMaA- 
1oA.—The death of the Rev. D. Day took 
place at Port Maria, on the 14th of Janu- 
ary. Mr. Day has been for twenty-three 

ears a Baptist missionary in Jamaica. He 
died after an illness of only a few days. 


THe Femace Protestant Mission.— 
The annual meeting of this Association was 
held recently. It carries on its work in a 
most unostentatious, but very successful, 
manner, by the employment of Bible-wo- 
men, who visit from house to house in the 
Popish districts of thé city, and read the 
Scriptures. The Society is one deserving 
the support and countenance of all lovers of 
Bible truth; and, as it has been successful 
in not a few instances, in turning individu- 
als from the error and superstitions of Ro- 
manism, we trust that its efforts will receive 
that measure of support which its quiet, but 
successful, labours so richly merit. 


FEMALE ‘FREEMASONS. — The Italian 
Freemasons have just introduced an im- 
portant innovation into the statutes of the 
society. There are now sister masons, 
venerables, and great mistresses. The Cor- 
respondance of Rome describes the cere- 


mony of installation with much minute- | 


ness. 
THe 1n ITAty.—lIt is plain that 


the Bible is being more read in Italy, as | 


an article lately appeared in the columns 
of a bi-weekly journal, published at Na- 
ples, (February 5,) from which we extract 
the following: —“‘Read the Bible! In- 
deed, there should be no need to tell peo- 
ple to read the Bible. God has put the 
pen into the hands of men, chosen by Him, 
to write the Bible; God has revealed the 
Bible for those who believe on Him, and 
for those’ who believe in what is true and 
good. The Bible is naturally the book of 
every Christian, be he priest or layman, 


male or female. In the Bible is the word 


of God, which all ought to know, to medi- 
tate and to apply. Ignorance of the Bible 
among Catholics is one of the chief causes 
why there is not found among them true 
virtue or true knowledge; .. . . why they 
have not that order, that prosperity, that 
progress, that liberty, which men have else- 
where. Where the people study the Bible, 
there is no slavery, no corruption, no tyran- 
ny; morals are different, character is dif- 
ferent—there is a deeper love of our rights 
and duties, and there is always a spirit of 
liberty. . Through the Biblé, the 
world has obtained all the civilization which 
it possesses. Hence we look to the Gov- 
ernment, that the study of the Bible should 
be introduced into our schools, and that the 
religion and morals of the Bible should be 
promoted among clergy and people.’’: 


General Items. 


REVIVAL.—A correspondent of the Pres- 
byterian Banner, writing from Ipava, Ful- 
ton county, Illinois, says:—The Presbyte- 
rian church in this place has, for some time 
past, been enjoying a precious season of 
revival—as the result of which, thus far, 
forty-two persons have been added to our 
number, all on examination. About a year 
ago we enjoyed a precious revival in this 
church, when twenty-four were added. A 
good state of feeling continued through the 
summer, and in the early part of the past 
winter it became manifest that the special 
influences of the Holy Spirit were again in 
the midst of us, and the result has been as 
stated above. On the lst of January, 1861, 
this church did not number more than fifty 
members. Since then sixty-seven new 
members have been added, nearly all by 
profession. Thirty-eight of these are heads 
of families, and thirty-seven received the 


‘ordinance of baptism. 


REVIVAL.—The congregation of Bethes- 


.da, New Lisbon Presbytery, has recently 


enjoyed a precious season of grace. A se- 


ries of meetings, conducted chiefly by the - 


Rev. Robert Hays, resulted in the addition 


of twenty persons to the church. Others 


are inquiring. The pulpit has been supplied 
for several months by D. M. Miller, of the 
Western Theological Seminary. 


CuurcH Revivep.—At a recent com- 
munion in the Presbyterian church of Bris- 
tol, Ohio, the Rev. C. B. Duncan pastor, 


’twenty persons were added on examination, 


ten of whom received the sacrament of 
baptism. 

A SieniFicant Fact.—Professor Henry, 
the renowned savan, and head of the Smith- 
sonian [ustitute, testifies that he knows but 
one man among the scientific men of the 
United States, who is an infidel. This 
fact speaks volumes, and shows conclusively 
that the lights of science have any other 
tendency than to make men skeptical and 
unbelievers. It is usually your pretenders 
to scientific knowledge, or men wholly des- 
titute of any scientific attainments, who 
disbelieve, or affect to do so. As a general 
remark, we think it will be found that a 
vast majority of them belong to the latter 
class—being wholly ignorant, or, what is 
worse, mere smatterers. 

THE LanauaGe.—The Ldin- 
burgh Review enumerates the number of 
words in the English language acquired in 
childhood at one hundred, and this by an 
imitative process which waxes less active as 
the child becomes an adult. If he does not 
belong to the educated classes of society, he 
will at no period acquire more than three 
hundred or three hundred and fifty. Upon 
a stock of twice that amount he may mix 
with learned men, and even write a book; 
and this, when our entire vocabulary con- 
tains thirty-five thousand words. 


CHAPLAIN Lost.—The Rev. J. L. Len- 
hart, who was chaplain on board the frigate 
Cumberland, when she was destroyed by 
the Merrimac, was a minister of the Metho- 
dist Church, and a member of the Newark 


Conference. He. had been thirty years in 
the ministry, and fourteen years in the 
Navy. 


SuppDEN DeatH.—The Christian Intelli 
gencer announces the sudden death, on 
Thursday morning, March 6th, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, of the Rev. I. T. 
M. Davie, pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, of Flatlands,, Long Island. - Mr. 
Davie was formerly a minister in the. Pres- 
byterian Church. 


A Broruerty Act.—The British and 
Foreign Bible Society have voted a grant 
of $10,000 to the American Bible Society. 
This is a graceful and well-timed act of 
brotherly sympathy, and one better calcu- 
lated than a thousand empty professions of 
friendship to show to the Northern States 
the kindly feeling of British Christians 
towards their transatlantic fellow-workers 
in the cause of Christianity.—London Re- 
cord 


CHANGE oF CourncH.—The Rev. George 
Willard, lafé a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was received at a receny 
meeting of the Presbytery of Kalamazoo as 
a member of Presbytery. 


Ministers’ Sons IN THE ARMY.—The 
Rev. Dr. Howard, of Pittsburgh; the Rev. 
Richard Lea, of Lawrenceville; Rev. John 
Kerr, of Monongahela City; Rev. A. B. 
Brown, D.D., of Canonsburg, formerly Pre- 
sident of Jefferson College; Rev. Daniel 
E. Nevin, of Sewickléyville; Rev. Joseph 


S. Travelli, of the same place; Rev. Alex- | 
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ander Swaney, of New Hagerstown, Ohio; 
Rev. William Eaton, of Carrolton, Ohio— 
have each one son in the army. The Rev. 
William Smith, D.D., the venerable Emeri- 
tus Professor of Greek in Jefferson College, 
has sent two sons to the defence of his 
country; the Rev. David McKinney, D.D., 
of the Presbyterian Banner, has also two 
sons in the field; and the Rev. John Stark, 
of Elderton, Pennsylvania, bad four sons 
in the volunteer service of his country, but 
one has recently died from disease. All 
these are, with a single exception, Old- 
school Presbyterian ministers. 


Sours AmErica.—Few persons know 
the extent of missionary labour in South 
America. The attention of Christians is 
directed to the East and the Old World, to 
the forgetfulness of what is working on the 
southern continent of the New; and yet 
there are now labouring in South America 
fifty-seven evangelical missionaries, repre- 
senting the English and American Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Methodists, and Lutherans. Nine 
only of these fifty-seven ministers are on the 
western side of the continent. They are 
faithfully working, encouraged by evidences 
of happy results, and the hope of future 
larger harvests.— Lutheran .Observer. 


AneEcpoTe.—An Irish Roman Catholic 
once said to another, who had taken the 
pledge, and received a medal from Father 
Mather, “And so you have signed the 
teetotal pledge, have you?” ‘Indeed, I 
have; and I am not ashamed of it, either.’”’ 
“ And did not Paul tell Timothy to take a 
little wine for his stomach’s sake?” ‘So 
he did,” said the teetotaler; “but my 
name is not Timothy, and there is nothing 
the matter with my stomach.” 


Aomestic Aetvs. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, 
: SENATE. 

Wednesday, March 12.—The bill authorizing: 
the Secretary of War to aecept the moneys 
appropriated by certain States for the pay- 
ment of volunteers was taken up and passed. 

Thursday, March 13.—The Naval Committee 
were instructed to inquire what method should 
be taken to fecognize the bravery of John 
Davis, who had been brought to the notice of 
Government by the report of Commodore 
Dupont. Resolutions of thanks to. Captain 
Foote, Genéral Curtis, and Lieutenant Wor- 
den were adopted. 

riday, March 14.—Mr. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, introduced a bill authorizing the 
construction of an iron-clad ram and steam 
gunboats, and the completion of Stevens’ bat- 
tery, costing in all $14,000,000. Referred. 
The case of Mr. Powell being resumed, that 
gentleman spoke at length in his own behalf. 
Finally, it was decided, by a voteof 28 to 11, 
that Mr. Powell was entitled to a seat. 

Monday, March 17.—A resolution was 
adopted, instructing the committee to inquire 
into the expediency of appropriating money 
to make experiments testing iron-clad vessels 
of war. The bill making an appropriation to 
the Post Office Department was passed with 
unimportant amendments. 

Tuesday, March 18.—A resolution, relative 
to the contracts with Mr. Stevens for his 
floating battery, and also the payments made 
on such contracts, was adopted. The joint 
resolution from the Military Committee, .au- 
thorizing the President to assign commands of 
troops in the field, without regard to seniority, 
was passed. The bill to provide for judicial 
spear on captured property, and for a 

tter administration of the law of prizes, was 
passed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, March 12.—The bill to secure 
the better protection of the fisheries of New- 
foundland was passed. 
Thursday, March 13.—A joint resolution 
was passed, thanking General Curtis and his 


‘command for the late victory in Arkansas. 


Friday, March 14.—The thanks of the House 
were voted to Captain Foote, of the Navy, for 
his gallant services. 

Monday, March 17.—The Senate joint reso- 
lution, authorizing the Secretary of War to 
accept the State moneys which have been ap- 
propriated fur the payment of volunteers, was 
agreed to. 


Tennessee Monty.—We have received, says 
the Louisville Journal, specimens of one dol- 
lar notes, fifty cent notes, twenty-five cent 
notes, and ten gent notes, issued, or purport- 
ing to be issued, by the Bank of Tennessee, 
at Nashville. At the top of the one dollar 
notes we find ‘‘A, No.,” but the number is 
left blank. None of the smaller notes are 
numbered. On each of the four different 
kinds there is an engraving of the old Span- 
ish coin, with the mottoes, crown and all, 
seemingly indicating a partiality of the Con- 
federates for Spanish institutions. 


Assistant Secretary oF THE INTERIOR.— 
We understand that the President has ap- 
pointed John P. Usher, Esq., of Indiana, 
to the office of Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Department, created by a recent act 
of Congress. Mr. Usher is said to possess 
excellent qualifications for the position. 


New Hampsuire Exection.—The election 
in New Hampshire for Governor and other 
officers, and for a State Legislature, took place 
on Tuesday of last week. The result, in one 
hundred and thirty-five towns, is as follows: 
Berry, 23,372; Starke, 20,034; Wheeler, 1038. 
It is believed that Governor Berry’s majority 
over all will be over 1500. The Republican 
majority in the House will be from fifty to 
seventy-five. The Republicans have also pro- 


_bably elected ten out of the twelve Senators, 


and four of the Councillors. 


A Raitroap Buyina Corn.—The Illinois. 


Central Railroad is going into the corn trade 
on a magnificent scale. The amount owing to 
the corporation, for lands suld to settlers, is 
about $17,000,000; and in payment upon these 
notes it is taking corn from the farmers at 
eighteen cents per bushel, nearly twice the 
ruling price. 


No Counrerreit Unitep Srates Notes.— 
The New York Journal of Commerce says a 
diligent inquiry has failed to detect any coun- 
terfeit of the United States five dollar demand 
notes in that city, and the whole story is doubt- 
less the invention of the parties who promul- 


gated it. 


Cuurcaes Burnep.—The new and splen- 
did Presbyterian church, (New-school), at 
Binghamton, New York, unoccupied, as well 
as the old church, in the vicinity, were burned 
on the night of the 16th inst. The fire 
is attributed to incendiarism. The loss is 
$26,000; insured for $18,000. 


arried. 


On the 10th inst., at the residence of tne bride's 


father, by the Rev. J. H. Symmes, Mr. Joun Wi- 


son to Sarag, eldest daughter of Joun Sommer- 
VILLE, Esq., all of Barton, Alleghany connty, 
Maryland. 

On Tuesday morning, the 11th inst., at the resi- 
dence of Mr.’Charles Richman, by the Rev. Ches 
ter Bridgman, of Woodstown, ou Jersey, Mr. 
Taompson Hincuman to Miss Resecca Dusois, 
both of Salem county, New Jersey. 

On the 6th inst., at Martinsburg, Blair county, 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Samuel Lawrence, 
Mr. Henry M. Boutier to Miss Jennie H. Mager. 

On the 27th of February, by the Rev. Joseph 
Beggs, Mr. Cuaruss B. Bicxines, of Roxborough, 
to Miss Corve.ia L. Cutp, of Barren Hill, Penn- 
sylvania. By the same, on the 13th inst, Mr. 

oun H. Mann, of Horsham, to Miss Hannag 
Ss#oemAkeRr, of Barren Hill, Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. A. D. Hawn, December 24, 1861, 

Mr. Assatom Fry to Miss Mary Apanms. Also, 


January 21, Mr. Cuarves M. Smita to Miss Mary 


E. Reever. Also, on the 6th inst., Mr. Wiraine- 
ToN Laks to Miss Meuissa Soper. Also, on the 
same day, Lieutenant Witiiam P. CaLDweELt, 
46th Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, to Miss 
Resecca Scsout, all of Shamokin, Northumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania. 

February 17, by the Rev. Pliny Twichell, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, in Oak- 
land, Livingston county, New York, Mr. R. B. 
McCuiaveury, of Edinboro’, Erie county, Penn- 
gee to Miss Mary A. TwicHELL, a teacher in 
the State Normal School, at Edinboro’, Pennsyl- 
vania, and only daughter of the officiating clergy- 
man. By the same, February 19, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, in Nunda, New York, Mr. 
Avevstus Sturesz, of Mount Morris, New York, to 
Miss Evizasets C. Lang, of Nunda. 


Obituary. 


[AW Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, on the 6th inst., in West Pennsborough, 
Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, after a linger. 


ing illness, Mr. JAMES LOGAN. The deceased 


became, in early life, a subject of Divine grace, 

and united with the Presbyterian church in Shi 
nsburg. His entire hope of salvation was in the 

finished work of Christ. His views were clear 


and scriptural—his dying exercises were calm. 

He told his sorrowing friends not to mourn for 

him—he was happy in a Saviour’s love. “He 

lon ed it depart and to be with Christ, which is 
r 


Died, at Gordon, Schuylkill county, Pennsylva- 
nia. ‘on the 15th of Februa 
TIAN, da 

AM 


four days. 

Alsd, at the same on the 25th of Fe ; 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS, son of LEVI and ELIZA- 
BETH KNABB, aged two years and three months. 

Died, near Ashland, Schuylkill county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the inst, Mrs. MARIA, wife of 
Mr. ROBERT CARR WILSON, aged fifty-three 
years and eleven months. Peacefully she passed 
away, and her example still lives, to tell of the 
excellencies of the Christian religion. 

Died, in West Kishacoquillas, Pennsylvania, 
January 22, Miss MARY HAGGERTY, in the 
seventy-third year of her age. .- 

Died, in West Kishacoquillas, Pennsylvania, 
February 12th, Mrs. I:ABELLA C. DEAL, of 
Scott county, Iowa, in the thirty-second year of 
her age. 

Died, at Blithedale, Jackson county, Missouri, 
on the morning of Saturday, the 8th inst, Miss 
JESSIE I. MILLER, daughter of Edward Miller, 
formerly of Philadelphia, in the twenty-first year 
of her age. | 

Died, in Washington City, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, Mr. JAMES H. HAMILTON, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age. For more than twenty 
years he had been connected with the service of 
the Government in the General Post Office De- 

rtment, and in that service he was true and 

aithful to the end. When past the meridian of 
life, he became a Christian, and from that time 
to the end of his pilgrimage he walked with 
God. He wasa valuable member of the Church, 
consisten€ in his deportment, and liberal in ap- 
me wey his means to the various objects of 
hristian benevolence. As his end drew near, his 
mind was calm, his hope was firm, and he had a 
desire to depart and with Christ. He rests 
from his labours, and his works do follow him. 


hterof ANTHONY and HENRIETTA 
aged three years ten months and 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will 
meetin the Sixth Church, (Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s,) 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday, April Ist, at half. past 
seven o'clock, P. M., and will be opened wilh a 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. James M. 
Crowell. The Statistical Reports, complete, are 
to be handed in to the Stated Clerk on Walneodap 


/morning. The Presbyterial Assessments are also 


to be paid to the Treasurer at the same time. 
W. M. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


The Central Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next stated meeting in the Kensing- 
ton Church, Frankford Road above Girard Avenue, 


Philadelphia, on Tuesday, April 1, at half-past 


seven o’clock, P. M. | J. Epwarps, Stated k. 


The Presbytery of Iowa will hold its 


stated spring meeting at Middletown, on Tues- 
day, April Ist, at seven o’clock, P. M. Session 


Records and Statistical Reports must be pre- 


ted, and the assessments on the churches paid. 


Grorae D. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Sangamon meets in 
Jacksonville, Illinois. on Tuesday, April Ist, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

C. P. Jeanines, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Cedar will meet at 
Tipton, Iowa, on Tuesday, April Ist, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. Sessional ords, Statistical he- 

rts, Written Statements of Settlements with 

astors, Contingent and Commissioners’ Fund, 
will be called for. 

The following is the assessment for the Commis- 
sioners’ Fund—Muscatine and Davenport, $7 each. 
Iowa City, $4. Marion, Tipton, Cedar Rapids, Me- 
chanicsville, Red Oak, Summit, and Long Grove, 
$2 each. Walcott, Blue Grass, Cedar Valley, 
Fairview, Unity, Wilton, Herman, Sugar Creek, 
Princeton, and Linn Grove, $1.50 each. Le- 


claire, Dewitt, Muscatine German, Mount Vernon, 


Springville, and Solon, $1 each. 
L. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Saline stands ad- 
journed to meet in Grayville, Illinois, on Thurs- 
day, April 3d, at seven o’clock, P. M. Subject for 
Presbyterial Conference will be, “ The Duties of 
Family Religion.” The assessment for the Com- 
missioners’ Fund will be jive cents per church 
member. Contingent Funds will also be called 
for. Joun Crozier, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lewes will convene in 
Snow Hill, Maryland, on Thursday, the 3d of 
April, at half- past seven o’clock, P.M. The open- 
ing sermon will bo 
the Rev. William C. Handy. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, and Reports on Systematic 
Beneficence, and on Salaries of Pastors, will be 
called for. The assessment upon the churches 
is as follows:—Manokin and Buckingham, each 
$6. Snow Hill, Pitt’s Creek, and Lewes, each $5. 
Wicomico, Cool Spring. and Dover, each $4. Re- 
hoboth, $2.50. Black Water, $2. Laurel, Barren 
Creek, and Eden, each $1.50. Indian River, 
Church Hill, Crumpton,'and Old Brick, each $1. 


D. Mackey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian 


Church of Alexandria, on Tuesday, the 8th of. 


April, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Statistical Re- 
ports, and a Report from each church, as to whe- 
ther the pastor's salary has been paid, will be 
called for at this meeting. 

P. 8.—Conveyances will be at Petersburg, to 
meet members of Presbytery coming on the cars, 
and take them to Alexandria. © : 

Rosert Hamun, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Long Island will meet 
in Bellport, on Tuesday, the 8th of April, at 
seven o’clock, P.M. Statistical Reports and con- 
tributions to the Contingent Fund of the General 


‘Assembly will be called for. The Rev. W. B. 


Reeve is in charge of the Disabled Ministers’ 
cause, and the Rev. C. M. Oakley of Systematic 
Benevolence. Tuomas McCau.ey, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Castle will meet 
at Oxford, Pennsylvania, on the 8th of April, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. Sessional Records, Ses- 
sional Reports, and Reports on Systematic Benefi- 
cence, will be called for. The congregations are 
assessed for the Commissioners’ Fund as follows: 
Forks of Brandywine, Fagg’s Manor, Upper Octo- 
rara, First Church of Wilmington, White Clay 
Creek, Head of Christiana and Newark, Oxford 
and Upper “West Nottingham, $12 each. New 
London, $10. New Castle and Lower West Not- 
tingham, $3 each. Red Clay 
Creek, Lower Brandywine, Coatesville, Smyrna, 
Port Deposit, Zion, Rock, Green Hill, Doe Run, 
$5 each. The churches are also expected to con- 
tribute to the Contingent Fund. Cars for Oxford 
leave Philadelphia, from Eighteenth and Market 
streets, at five minutes age es o’clock, A. M., 
and half- past four o’clock, P. M. 

Rosert P. Du Bois, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago stands ad- 
journed to meet at Marengo, Illinois, on Tuesday, 
April 8th, at seven o’clock, P.M. Sessional Re- 
cords, Statistical Reports, Reports on Systematic 
Beneficence, and contributions to the Commission- 
ers’ and Contingent Funds, at the rate of ten cents 

r gnember, as reported last year, will be called 
for. Joan M. Faris, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Second Church, Baltimore, 
on Tuesday, the 8th of April, at half-past seven 
o’clock, P. M. R. C. GatBraita, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church of Wrights- 
ville, on Tuesday, the 8th of April, at seven 
o'clock, P. M. The Rev. John Elliott will preach 


‘at the opening of the sessions. In addition to the 


usual spring reports and contributions, the atten- 
tion of the members will be called to the Amended 
Book of Discipline. 

Joan Farquuar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Schuyler will meet in 
Altona, Knox nag Illinois, on Tuesday, April 
8th, at two o’clock, P. M. Sixty-seven members, 
Sessional Records, Statistical Reports, and Com- 
missioners’ Fund, (six cents per member of each 
church,) will be expected. 

T. 8S. Vaux, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan stands ad- 
journed to meet at Milford, New Jersey, on 
uesday, the 8th of April. at eleven o’clock, A.M., 
to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. James 
Lewers, Moderator. 
P. 0. StuppirorD, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next stated meeting at Carlisle, on coma ai 
8th, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional -ords, 
and the usual Reports from the Churches will be 
called for. A. D. Mitcue.u, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Kaskaskia stands ad- 
journed to meet in Galena Church, Perry county, 
Illinois, on Thursday, the 10th of April, at two 
o’clock, P.M. Sessional Records, Commissioners’ 
Fund, Statistical Reports, and Reports of Settle- 
ment with Pastors and Stated Supplies, will 
be called for. D. A. Watiacs, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Vincennes will meet. in 
the Smyrna Church on Thursday, the 10th of 
April, at three o’clock, P. M. 7 

ALEXANDER Srerretr, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Missouri River, com- 

1 of the united Presbyteries of Omaha and 

Sounell Bluffs, will meet at Council Bluffs, lowa, 

on Friday, the llth of April, at seven o’clock, 
P. M. A. 8. Bintinesier, Stated Clerk. 


The of Fairfield will hold its 
next stated meeting at prs ey Iowa, on Tues- 
day, April 15th, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

S. C. McCunz, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the Forty-second Street Church, (Rev. E. E. 
Rankin’s,) on Monday, April 14th, at half-past 
seven o’clock, P. M., and will be opened with a 
sermon by the Moderator, the Rev. Charles J. 
Jones. The business sessions will be held in the 
Lecture-Room of the University Place Church, 
(Rev. Dr. Potts’,) on Tuesday morning, April 15, 
at nine o’clock. The Statistical Reports, com- 


reached by the Moderator, . 


DELILAH CHRIS- | 


of the 


_New York, on Tuesday, April 15th, 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
rane. 
the several churches must be sent to the Rev. 


time of meeting. It is parti 


o’clock, P. 


called for. 


hg: At the same time are to be 
paid in collections for the Commissioners’ Fund 


plete, are to be handed in to the Stated Clerk on 
y morni 


Assembly; for the Contingent 
Fund of the General Assembly; and the Assess- 
ments for the Contingent Fund of the Pres ‘ 
Joun M. Kress, Stated 


The Second Presbytery of New York 
will meet in the Scotch Church, Fourteenth street, 

at 
meeting will be 
illiam Coeh- 
Narvatives of the State of Religion from 


seven o'clock, P. M., 


R. W. Henry, New York, two weeks before the 
uested that 

tatistical and collections the Con- 
handed 


tingent and Commissiqners’ Funds 
in at the meeting. 
D. M. Hauuimar, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Hudson will hold its 


next stated meeting at Monroe, Orange coun 
New Yor — Tuesday, April 15th, at thre 


Danret Stated Clerk. 


‘The Presbytery of Northumberland will 
hold its next stated meeting in Lewisburg, on 


the 15th of o'clock, A.M. 
@ opening sermon w ed 
Rev. John Thomas. 


Statistical Reports, and the assessment for the 
Commissionera’ and Contingent Funds will be 
Isaac Grimr, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshytery of Dubuque will meet 
at Scotch Grove on Tuesday, A 15th, at half- 
past six o’clock, P. M. 

Joan M. Boaes, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet in 
the Greene Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, on Monday, April 2ist, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Modera- 
tor, Rev. N. West, Jr. The Statistical Reports 
are to be presented, and the - 

J. D. Clerk. 


assesaments 
Waits, 
The Presbytery of Chippewa will meet 


at La Crescent, Minnesota, on Thursday, April 
onal 


24th, at seven o’clock, P. M. Sessi 


Statistical Reports, and Reports on Systematic 
Beneficence, will be called for. 
W. W. McNarr, Stated Clerk. 


Hotices. 


FIFTEENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Rev. James H. Bairp, Pastor.—A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all the neighbouring churches 
to unite in special religious services, to be held in 
the Fifteenth Presbyterian Church, corner 
Fifteenth and Lom streets, Philadelphia, 
commencing on Monday next, 24th inst. Preach- 
ing every Evening, at half-past seven o’clock. 

fonday Evening, Rev. F. R. Harbaugh. 

Tuesday Evening, Rev. Samuel J. Bair , D.D. 
Wednesday Evening, Rev. M. B. Grier. 
Thursday Evening, Rev. William P. Breed. 
Frida vening, Rev. James M. Crowell. 
Saturday Evening, Rev. A. Nevin, D.D. 
Sabbath Morning, Rev. 
will preach the sermon, and Rev. Gamble 
will assist in the administration of the Lord’s 


Supper. 
Sabbath Evening, Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D. 
Monday Evening, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D.D. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH.—The Rev. N. L. 
Rice, D.D., will preach the Annual Sermon of the 
Sabbath-school of Westminster Church, (Rev. 
R. McCartee, D.D., pastor,) West Twenty-second 
street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenue, New 
York, to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, 23d inst., at 
half- past seven o’clock. 


DEDICATION.—The First 


Church of Westfield, New Jersey, (Rev. E. B. 


Edgar, pastor,) will dedicate their new house of 


My = inst., at two 
o’clock, P. M. rmon e Rev. George 
Potts, D.D., of New York. . 
UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN ME. 
CHANICS’ HALL—Fourth Street below Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia.—The Rev. J. W. Cracraft, 
late Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
will preach to-morrow (Sabbath) Afternoon, 23d 
inst., at half-past three o’clock, in the American 
Mechanics’ Hall, Fourth street below Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Seats all free. | 
Ji Nousn, Superintendent, 
BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to: one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Chur¢h, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST.—The next Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Directors is to open in the North 
Church of Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday, April 
2d, at half past seven o’clock, P.M., with a sermon 
by the Rev. R. C. Matthews—the Rev. T. M. 

J Business of great importance will require 
attention at this meeting, and it is hoped every mem- 
ber will endeavour to rs 

The examination will commence at nine 
o’cloock, A. M., on the Monda preceding. The 
Committee appointed to attend it consists of F. 
N. Ewing, W. W. Harsha, T. M. Cunningham, 
J. P. Conkey, and H. M. Robertson, ministers; 
with J. C. Grier, T. H. Beebe, C. A. Spring, W. G. 
Holmes, and N. C. Thompson, ruling elders. 


Joun M. Faris, Secretary. 
Rockford, Illinois, Feb. 14, 1362.” 


EW CARD PORTRAITS. ‘ 
This day will be issued the following new 
Portraits: 


Gen. GRANT, Ger. COX, 
ROSENCRANZ, 
REYNOLDS, SIGEL. 
“ ANDERSON, “ BUCKNER. 


“ McCLERNAND, 
Cot. McNEILL, of the Bucktail Rifles. 
“« VAN WYCK, of Investigating Committee. 
“ McCALMONT, Cot. GALLAGHER. 
Secretary STANTON, Lievr-Cot. BACKMAN. 
Price ten cents each, or twenty Portraits for 
one dollar. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
ce. 


ri 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
mar 21—3t 


EVERLY INSTITUTE.—A Home and School 

for twenty Boys, between the ages of eight 

and sixteen years, with faithful attention to 
Mental and 
Instruction thorough—location fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia; beautiful, easily accessible, 
healthful. For Circulars, ad 
gv. M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., 

mar 22—4t Beverly, 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT\ THE VERY 
LOWEST :PRICES.—Dress and Frock 
of all qualities; Business Coats in‘all th t 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of (Sprin 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Coscia 


of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 3 


assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. ~ 
| ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


UST PUBLISHED— 
THE SILENT COMFORTER. 


A Series of Scripture Texts, for each Day of the 
Month. Designed for use in Tents, Hospitals, 
the Sick Chamber, School-room, &c. Foiio, large 
oe Price 50 cents. 

ublished and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 22—3t 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY —Ozcford, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania.—In a health- 
ful and easily accessible location, it affords ad- 
vantages for a thorough and normal education. 
The course of study includes the Ornamental 
branches, and most of the solid branches taught 
in our Colleges. The next Session will open 
May 7, 1862. For Circulars, address 
mar 22—4t . Miss H. BAKER, Principal. 


AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Summer 
Session will commence on Thursday, the Ist of 
May. C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
mar 22—5t 


PHYSICIAN, DESIRING TO CHANGE 
A his Profession, offers for sale his Dwelling 
Huuse, Office, and Lot, situate in a Village, six 
miles from Railroad, in Middle Pennsylv. 
For further particulars, address 
JOHN C. MYERS, 
mar 22—3t* Kensington, Philadelphia. 


NIGHT’S COOKING EXTRACTS. 
For flavourin 
Cakes, Jellies, Blanc Mange, Sauces, Junket, &c. 
. Ladies, try these Extracts, and you will be sur- 
prised at the improvement in your Desserts. They 
are made with great care, of the best materials, 
and are warranted to retain all the flavour and 
strength of the article represented, in a purified 
and concentrated form. | 
They are put up in neat style, at 
Conte per or: Five Bottles, Assorted, for 
Twenty different Flavours, comprising : 
VANILLA, PINEAPPLE, ROSE, 4c. 
LEMON, STRAWBERRY, PEACH. 4c. 
ALMOND, RASPBERRY, CELERY, &c. 
ORANGE, NECTARINE, GINGER, &c. 
These Extracts are for sale by most of the 
a Grocers, and by the Eighth street 
immings and Fanc ’ Stores. 
Ask for Knight's, the best made. 
KNIGHT'S LIQUID RENNET, 
For making, in a few minutes, Curds and Whey, 
Junket and Cold Custards. Price 25 cents. 
Prepared and for sale, wholesele and retail, by 
E. KOCHERSPERGER & CO., 
No. 7 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
mar 22—2t* 


George Junkin, 
rt 


Presbyterian 


ligious training—the course of © 


Custards, Puddings, Pies, 


foe . 


Tae ingly follow me to our graves for our righteous | [iI | 

e 
Bis. God smiles upon us. Victory attends us. | = 4 
RS Yet I would not have you think that our aim : a7 

| =. brave foes to encounter—foemen worthy of the 
steel that you will use sowell. I shall demand 4 

== Will you take a view of | a of you great, heroic exertions—rapid and long q 
4a ; pitas te ‘some it marches esperate comba rivations, or 

the Potomac, which’ ocourred, you | | 
Major-General Commanding. 3 
G. 

° 

: for the cavalry, i 4 
warc nto the int pet once 
a ding de 1 ns } i, a8 our troops 
; advanced. As the cats gain in s » and } 

sweep through a newly erected bridge, away 3 

4 ive, uncaring for the sorry plight of a hatless : 

livine, with a Websterian compass of brain, Z 

gessiondom a suitable covering. But our sol- | 
diers are ingenious as brave, and stalwart 

; fellow produced the glazed covering of his 
5 military cap, which, once forced down over | 
j | the grey locks of my reverend brother, gave j 

: him the appearance of a General of Division, | : 

a 
| 

\ 
: 
j 
a J 


Winerever the two series of «The Recreations 


4 


awskea 
avecreel fecreations to the reader; and, as he rises 


Mountain ; or, How Rose in- the 
By the Author of “Old Red House,” 
Boston, 1862, Henry Hoyt. 16mo, pp. 246. 
is a well written story, which well illus- | 
trates ies title, and will please, as well as instruct, 
its youthful readers, 
Suspusep ov. King of Israel. 
“Wee -York;.1862, Robert Carter & Bro- 
Philodelphi 


‘William 8. § Alfred Mar. 


440. 


8mo, pp. 
King David's history form the 


The in 
ground-work of this volume, and the skill of the 
piers fi presenting end illustrating her subjects, 
aid enforcing Her lessons, make the book read- 
able and ingtructive. 
The Ameriéan Sunday School Union have 
Jished, in about thirty folio sheets, an arranged 
collection of texts, in very large type. These are 
bound together, and designed to be hung up in 
sick rooms and chambers, for easy reference, and 
daily reading. The whole is sold for fifty cents, 
and is styled “The Silent Comforter.” 


‘Coughing in Church—A Last Appeal. 


On a recent Sabbath afternoon, in one 
of the Established churches in town, says 
the Dundee (Scotland) Advertiser, while 
the minister was proceeding with the de- 
livery of a discourse on the body of the 
Ghureh. of Christ, he was much annoyed 
with ‘the accompaniment, so freqaent at this 
season, of continual coughing on the part 
of his hearers, At length his nerves could 
stand it’ no longer, and, almost in despair, 
he appealed to the people to allow him to 
finish bis discourse without further molesta- 
tion, assuring them that he would not put 
their forbearance to a severe test. The 
effgct of this appeal was no more than a 
momentary cessation of the annoyance. In 
4 few minutes it fecommenced with renewed 
vigour, and the reverend gentleman, at the 
limit of his patience, sat down, leaving his 
hearers in immense surprise at the sudden 
interruption of thesermun. This expedient, 
on the of the speaker, for the time 
prod the desired effect; the people 
ceased to cough, he resumed his discourse, 

. and was permitted in peace to bring it to a 
termination. In his peroration, however, 
he remarked indirectly on what had oc- 
curred, for in enumerating the hindrances 
which existed to the perfecting of the body 
of the Church, he mentioned as one “‘an. 
ill-bred congregation.” 


LAST MOMENTS. 


Among the incidents of the Hartley, 
England, pit colliery catastrophe, it may be 
mentioned that the victims, even in the 
dread hour of struggle with death, did not 
forget those they left behind. Upon a 
shot box belonging to James Bewick, a 
itman, one of the victims, the following 
inscription was found to be scratched: 
“Friday Afternoon—My Dear Sarah: I 
leave you.” The few stragpling words of 
love, wrung from a stroug man in his death 
agony, broke off here, nothing further being 
recorded upon the box. On another box 
was found written the simple words: 
“Mercy, O God!” 


A SKYLARK PREACHING A SERMON 


There is no such thing as song-bird na- 
tural to Australia; there are birds who chat- | 
ter, birds who shriek, but no bird that sings. 
Well, there was a young man who went out 
from England as a gold-digger, and was 
lucky enough to make some money, and 

- prudent enough to keep it. He opened a 
‘““stom,” (a kiod of rough shop where every 
thing from candles to coffins are sold,) at a 
place called “The Ovens,” a celebrated 
gold-field, above two hundred miles from 
Melbourne. Still continuing to prosper, he, 
like a dutiful son, wrote home for his father 
and mother to come out to him, and, if they 

ibly could, to bring with them a lark. 

a lark was procured, and in due time 
the old folks and their feathered charge 
took ship and departed from England. The 
old man, however, took the voyage so much 
to heart, that he died, but the old woman 
and the lark landed in sound health at Mel- 
bourne, and were speedily forwarded to Mr. 
Wilsted’s store, at The Ovens. | 

It was on a Tuesday when they arrived, 
and the next moroieg the lark was hun 
outside the tent, and at once mesial 
piping up. The effect was electric. Stur- 

_ dy diggers—big men, with hairy faces and 
great brown hands—paused in the midst of 
their work, and listened reverently. Drunk- 
en, brutal diggers left unfinished the blas- 
phemous sentence, and lvoked’ bewildered 
and ashamed. ‘Fur and near the news 
spread like lightning—‘‘ Have you heard 
the lark?” ‘‘Is it true, mate, that there is 
a real English skylark up at Jack Wil- 
sted’s?”’ So it went on for three days, and 
then came Sunday morning. Such a sight 
had not been seen since the first spadeful of 
the golden earth had been turned! From 
every quarter — east, west, north, and south; 
from far hills, and from creeks twenty miles: 
away, came a steady concourse of great 
rough Englishmen, all brushed and washed 
as p eae as possible. The movement was 
by no means preconcerted, as was evident 
from the half-ashamed expression of every 
man’s face. There they were, however, 
and their errand—was to hear the lark! 
Nor were they disappointed. There, perch- 
ed in his wood and iron pulpit, was the 
little minister, and, as though aware of the 
importance of the task before him, he 
plumed his crest, and lifting up his voice, 
sung them a sermon. It was a wonderful 
sight to see that, three or four hundred men, 
some reclining on the ground, some sitting 
with their arms on their knees, and their 
heads on their hands, some leaning against 
the trees with their eyes closed, so that 
they might the better fancy themselves at 
home and in the midst of English corn-fields 
once more; but sitting, standing, or lying, 
all were equally quiet and attentive, and 
and when, after an hour’s steady preaching, 
the lark left off, his audience soberly started 
off, a little low-spirited, perhaps, but on the 
whole much happier than when they came. 

Beeton’s Home Pets. 


A QUEER INSECT. 


.Tennent’s Natural History of Ceylon 
gives an account of the Rotifer, a singular 
creature, which, though it can only truly 
live in water, inhabits the moss on house- 
tops, dying each time the sun dries up its 
- place ‘of retreat, to revive as often as a 
shower of rain‘ supplies it with the moisture 
essential to its existence—thus employing 
several years to exhaust the eighteen days 
of life which nature has allotted to it. One 
savant kept some dead rotifera for twenty- 
seven years, without moistening in any 
‘way the substance in which they lay, and 

at the end of that time -_ recovered, 
being immersed in a little water. 

is must surely have been more satisfac- 
re them than if they had lived their 
ittle span of life all at once. 


By the Avibor or «Toe | 


\ 


MAGGIE E. TULLIS. 
16,1861. 
partial Yestoration 


“With to my 


health, I would say I have felt somewhat like 


a tired traveller who, when spproacbing hie 
long wished-for home, and almost within 
sight of it, ie unexpectedly bidden to retrace 
hie steps.” Extract from a Letter. 

Thy “‘ wisbed-for home” is reached at length, 

Thy spirit hath found rest; 
And.thy low couch of pain exchanged 
For Jesus’ breast. 


No more the wearied, aching head, 


The slow, consuming pain, 
The days and nights of sore unrest, 
The wasting frame. 


For thou, “tired traveller,” bath heard 
-The Saviour’s welcome “come,” 
As thou hast shared my sufferings here, 
Come share my home, 


And now thou sing’st anotber lay, 

Earth’s dwellers may not hear, 
Thy song of triumph falleth not 
On mortal ear. 


Life’s baffling providences, too, — 
Have helped to make thee meet, , 
Have brightened heaven’s joys, and made 
Its rest more sweet. 


And those deep longings of the mind, 
Desires of heavenly birth, 

For better, nobler, purer joys, 
aught of earth. 


These, too, are filled. His word declares 
“They shall be satisfied,” 
With heaven’s own blessedness complete, 
God’s right band. 


We may not further lift the veil, 
Or seek to penetrate 
The glories of thy blissful home— 
Faith whispers, wait. 


Bridgeton, N. J. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MY MOTHER’S BIBLE. 


My mother’s Bible! How I love to took 
Upon the pages of that blessed book! 

How many thoughts, of other days and years, 
Crowd on my memory, as with many tears | 
I clasp the sacred relic to my heart, 

My mother’s Bible! may we never part! — 


When bit a youthful boy I left my home, 

And until now, I have not ceased to roam. 

O’er sea and mountain, bill and barren plain, 

I wandered, ere I songht my home again. 

Yet though I’ve wandered far o’er vale and hill, 
My mother’s Bible has been with me still! 


Before I left, she took me out alone 

Under the starry skies and shining moon, 

And there she warned me of the bitter snares» 
I'd meet with in this world of many cares. 


‘She offered up a prayer, then gave to me 


Her Bible, as I knelt beside her knee. 


Her words were true—I met with many snares, 
My path was strewn with thorns, and full of cares. 
At times my way was clear, and all seemed bright, 
But morning soon gave place again to night. : 
In all my troubles I could find release— 

My mother’s Bible was a source of peace! 


And now I’ve sought once more my peaceful home, 
Which once I left on earth’s wide field to roam. 
My mother has long since been called away, 
From scenes of time to those of endless day ; 
And if I e’er should meet her face to face, 
My mother’s Bible was the means of . are 


THE WIND OF CANNON-BALLS. 


«The times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now, they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 


So with the superstitions of sailors and 
soldiers. They have more lives than cats. 

The brains have been knocked out of this 
one many times, but here it comes again. . 

Colonel Russell falls dead in the cannon- 
ade at Roanoke; no wound is found upon 
his body; ergo, say the soldiers, he was 
killed by the wind of the balls. Non sequs- 
tur, says the surgeon. | 

The wind of a cannon-ball never hurts 
any body, for many reasons, the first of which 
is, that there is no such thing. | 

The air displaced by the ball closes in- 
stantly behind it, but has no lateral effect. 

This is proved in various ways, but is 
placed beyond cavil or question, by the 


common occurrences in every severe can- 


nonade.. For instance, the dispatch re- 
ceived from Fort Donelson says :—‘‘ A shot 
struck the pilot-house of the St. Louis, 
passing through it, between the pilot's legs, 
without injuring him.”” Why did not the 
wind of that ball at least bark his shins? 

The fact is, that military surgery abounds 
in cases which prove that cannon-balls pass 
in grazing contact with all parts of a man’s 
body, and never do the slightest harm, ex- 
cept to the parts actually struck. They 
have smashed clean through hats and hel- 
mets, razing the hair; they have cut off 
ears. close to the skull; arms close to the 
side; one thigh close to the other; and yet, 
the adjacent parts are left as sound as ever. 

An instance is given of a heavy shot 
striking a rank of marching men in the 
flank, taking off the right leg of the first, of 
the third, and of the fifth man, of course 
passing between the legs of the others, and 
yet the Jeft legs of the wounded men were 
uninjured, and the other men knew nothing 
about it. According to the wind theory, 
their legs should have been badly injured. 

But how account for the death of meh in 
action, whose skins are unbroken, save by 
the wind theory? 

Easily, as thus:—The vital internal or- 
gans float, as it were, in a yielding medium. 
Press your hand into the pit of a man’s 
stomach slowly, and you may displace the 
organ without any pain or injury; but plant 
a swift blow there with your fist, and you 
double the man up with pain; perhaps kill. 
him outright; but there will not be the 
slightest outward mark. Hence, in boxing, 
a blow below the belt is indeed foul. 

Press hard upon a man’s left side, and 
the elasticity of the ribs, aided by the elas- 
tic cartilages at each end, allows great de- 
pression to be made —consequently the heart 
and lungs to be pushed aside; and yet every 
thing comes back to its place without pain 
or injury; but a swift blow over the same 
part with a club, or a fall from a house upon 
a hard substance, may fracture the ribs, 
drive the sharp. broken points through the 
membranes, or even paralyze the heart, and 
kill the man outright, without leaving a 
blemish ow the skin. 

Standing once in the bow of a vessel, as 
she bore down upon a hostile battery, my 
eye caught the first flash of a cannon, and 
quicker than one could wink twice, the ball 
came crashing through the bulwarks, and 
smote down a comrade, before my ear caught 
the report, which he, alas! was too far gone 
to hear. A twelve-pound shot struck him 
full upon the pelvis; but being partly spent 
in splintering the wood, its force was fur- 
ther broken by his body, and it fell to the 
deck with him. No blood was drawn, but 
the interval parts were so smashed that he 
was hardly got down to cockpit alive. 

Soldiers and sailors have other supersti- 
tions about spent balls. The old soldier 
loves to retail them to the recruit, upon 
whom he looks down as sophomores do upon 
freshmen, or as our regular officers do upon 
the volunteers, and with as little reason, 
few of them ever having seen much hard 
fighting, for the Mexican war was but a 
sort of dress campaign, against a poor, weak 
enemy, in the whole of which there was 
less blood shed than in a Napoleonic skir- 
mish. The old soldier, I say, will tell you 
of the greenhorn, who, seeing a spent ball 
just moving on the ground, tried to stop it 
with his foot, but had it cut clean off in- 
stanter. The fact is, a cannon-ball, partly 
spent, ricochets and rolls with just the same 


| force as though it had been rolled by a 


man’s hand, and no more. The force de- 
pends upon’ its weight and velocity, of 


course. 
Mortal wounds, however, without any 


| bloodshed or breach of the skin, are not 


commonly made by spent balls, but by those 
having great velocity; and according to my 
theory, they should be more frequent by 
smooth-bore than by rifled cannon. 

The balls rotate swiftly on the axes as 
they fly, and in directions according to the 


| forces acting upon them as they leave the 


n. 
ow take a 32-pound shot and hold it 
before a man’s thigh, on the outside, or be- 
fore his ribs, in such wise that if you push 
it forward, and he stands firm, the ball will 

ass, by reason of his flesh yielding, one 
inch; that is, by being pressed inwards one 
inch. The ball will thus have moved through 
a space before occupied by flesh, or bone, 
because it passed slowly, or the parts yield- 
.ed, and no harm is done. . But if that same 
man is standing firmly, and that same 32- 


.| pound shot, rushing swift as lightning, 


strikes him in the same direction, it may 
roll over the skin without breaking it, but 
may, nevertheless, dash it inward with such 
sudden shock as to paralyze all vital action, 
and even crush the bone. 

Jove’s thunderbolt could not strike a man 
dead more suddenly; or leave less scars. 

Sometimes it is found the internal parts 
are ruptured, marked, and even pummelled 
to a jelly, though there were no outward 
marks. Generally, however, the discolora- 
tion shows itself plainly on the surface in a 
short time after death. 

War has real terrors enough; and a 
moving’ cannon-ball is a fearful missile; 
but we should get rid of all ‘superstitions 
about it.— Boston Transcript. 


DR. BELLOWS FOILED. 


Dr. Bellows, of New York, in his sermon 
on a recent Sunday, gave an account of an 
interview with the President, in which he 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain his 
views upon the subject. The Doctor asked 
what should be done with the slaves which 
were captured as the army advanced. Old 
Abe hesitated a little, and then according 
to custom, related a story, or, as it might 
aptly be called, a parable. He said that a 
company of clergymen, being once at a con- 
ference, suddenly received the intelligence 
that a bridge, by which most of them had 
to return home, had been carried away by a 
freshet. Upon this, they stopped talking 
on religious topics, and began debating 
upon how they could cross the swollen 
river. One old-fashioned minister, how- 
ever, was observed to keep entire silence 
| throughout, the controversy, and after wast- 
ing a good many hours in useless dispute, 
they asked the old gentleman why he did 
not give his opinion. ‘My brethren,” said 
| he, “I have lived a great many years, and 
I never yet have been able to tell how I 
should cross a river until I came to it.” 


HOW LETTERS MISCARRY. 


Ten or twelve thousand letters are posted 
| annually without any address, any writing 
_ whatever, on the covers; this is sheer for- 
_ getfulness, beyond the power of the Puost- 
office to cure; and it is found that the ratio 
| of such examples’ of forgetfulness, to the 

total number of letters posted, is singularly 
uniform. Again, one newspaper in five 
thousand slips out of its cover in the letter- 
box of mail-bag; and until new methods of 
fastening are adopted, we may confidently 
expect a similar ratio of mishaps next year. 


ters are posted every day unsealed and un- 
fastened, taking one day with another, and 
the ratio deducible from this number might 
be safely relied on ‘for the days of the forth- 
coming year. Sixty thousand letters were 
refused by the addressees in 1858, on ac- 
count of the postage not having been pre- 
paid; this is probably a number likely to 
lessen, rather than to remain permanent, 
because the annoyance of having a letter 
returned for such a reason, would serve as a 
lesson to the addresser. More than twenty 
thousand letters now arrive dai/y at the 
chief office, bearing only the name of an 
addressee, with the simple addition of the 
word ‘‘ London,” but without any street or 
house being denoted. Every year there are 
letters containing money which can neither 
be delivered to any addressee, nor, for want 
of an address on the inside, be returned to 
the writers; the money for which there is 
thus no owner, is placed to an insuratice 
fund for the Post-office clerks. Let us learn 
from the following to make our Queen’s 
heads “stick to their letters.” In 1860, 
more than fifty thousand postage stamps 
were found in letter-boxes and mail-bags, 
rubbed from their proper places on letters 
and newspapers.— Chambers’ Journal. 


A HERMIT IN SKYE. 


Many of our readers will be surprised to 
hear that Professor Neckar, formerly of 
Geneva, and who is associated with the 
memories of the great French financier of 
the same name, and of Madame de Stuél,. 
who were, indeed, his relatives, has only 
recently died. But those who have visited 
the Western Isles of Scotland, will remem- 
ber hearing of the Professor, who, for the 
last quarter of a century, resided near 
Portree, in the Isle of Skye, where he led 
the life of a recluse. In early life, Profes- 
sor Neckar filled the chair of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the College of Geneva, asso- 
ciated with all the leading savants of his 


scientific questions brought before the prin- 
cipal academies in France, of most of which 
he was a member. He travelled very ex- 
tensively, and studied deeply the physical 
character and natural productions of almost 
every country of the world. He published 
a variety of works, principally on sub- 
jects connected with his favourite sciences; 
among these, that on the “Glaciers.of the 
Alps” enjoyed considerable repute, and is 
still regarded as an authority on matters 
connected with the phenomena of glaciers. 

In middle life he left Geneva, on ac- 
count, it was said, of his health, though we 
believe mainly for political reasons, and 
went to Edinburgh, where he resided for 
some time. In that city he mixed exten- 
sively with all the scientific men, was elect- 
ed a Fellow of the Royal Society, and read 
several scientific papers before that and 
other institutions. But although warmly 
received, and enjoying a high reputation as 
a man of science, he forsook the attrac- 
tions of the Scottish capital, and, in 1839, 
took up his residence near Portree. There 
he lived a most retired life, devoting all 
his time to geological excursions in the 
Hebrides, and writing papers on scientific 
subjects. Pressing offers of hospitality, 
from the gentry in Skye, were declined; 
and, denying himself all the luxuries and 
refinements common to a person in his sta- 
tion, he lived aloof from society, only one 
or two persons being admitted into his 
house. 

The writer of this remembers meeting 
Professor Neckar’s nephew at Portree a 
few years ago. He had journeyed from 
Paris expressly to see his uncle, and to 
persuade him, if possible, to leave Skye, 
and come among his friends in Paris dur- 
ing his old age. But no persuasions would 
induce him to leave his wild Highland 
home, and he died as he lived, amidst 
strangers. Being in-the habit of receiving 
a great number of scientific publications 
from the continent, he kept up his ac- 
quaintance with the scientific world to the 
last; and having made very extensive col- 
lections in natural history, he devoted a 
considerable time to writing memoirs of 
them. We believe that among other manu- 
scripts which he has left, is one on Orni- 


thology, treated geographically, which is 


At the chief office alone, two hundred let- 


day, and took a prominent part in all the. 
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ready for publication. He has also left 
t mass of meteorological observations, 
ides large collections of objects in ornl- 


thology, ichthyology, conchology, and ge- 


Professor Neckar was. altogether a re- 
markable man; and although he shunned 
society during his residence in Skye, we 


always heard him spoken of as kind and | 


benevolent to the poor of Portree and the 
neighbourhood.—London Atheneum. 


— 


SECOND MARRIAGES IN IRELAND. 


The Irish do not hold it strictly right for 
either man or woman to marry again; and 
if a woman does so, she prefaces it with an 
apology :—“‘ It’s a father I was forced to put 
over his children, because [ had no way for 
them, God help them; and this man, ye 
see, says, ‘Mary,’ says he,.‘I have full 
plenty for them, and the Lord above, He 
knows it’s justice I’ll do them, and never 
binder your prayers for the man ye lost, or 
any thing in rason, or out of rason either;’ 
and troth he kept his word wonderfal.”’ 
And the neighbours of the married widower 
apologize for him after this fashion :—‘‘ Well, 
to be sure, we must consider he had a whole 
handful of soft children, and no one to turn 
round on the floor, or do a hand’s turn for 
him; so it’s small blame for him, after all.” 
Or they condemn :—“ Yarra haish! to see 
an old struckdown like that set himself up 
with a young wife, and grown-up daughters 
in his house! To think of the hardness of 
him— passing the churchyard where the 
poor heart that loved him and his children 
is powdering into dust, passing the grave 
where the grass isn’t yet long, with the slip 
of a girleen in the place of her with the 
thoughtful. head and the heavy hand. O, 
-bedad! she’ll punish him, I’ll engage; and 


| I’m glad of it.” They are more angry with 


a woman for a second marriage than with a 
man, and certainly never consider a second 
union as holy as the first.—M€rs. Hall’s 
Treland.” 


THE LATE LORD MACAULAY. 


Dr. Milman, in his Memoir of the late 
Lord Macaulay, just published, alluding to 
his parliamentary career and love of letters, 
says:—‘‘ But throughout this period of his 
life, the great inward struggle was going on 
within his mind between the ambition of 
public usefulness, of parliamentary and offi- 
cial distinction, and the love of letters, 
which will rarely brook a rival on the 
throne, the still higher ambition, as he 
thought, of adding some great work to the 
treasures of “English thought and English. 
literature. [n the office at Whitehall or 
the Horse Guards, on the benches of the 
House of Commons, amid the applauses or 
admiring silence of the House, his heart 
was in his library, and among his books. 
He yearned for a place not so much among 
the great parliamentary leaders and the 
famous statesmen of the land—the Chat- 
hams, Burke, Foxes—as among the immor- 
tal writers in verse and prose—the Miltons, 
Clarendons, Addisons, Gibbons. The au- 
ditory which he coveted was that vast 


expanding world throughout which the | 


English language is spoken; the fame, that 
which will. only die with the death of 
English letters. Throughout the whole 
time of his absence from England, on his 
voyage to India, and on his return, in India, 
as far as leisure would allow, and during his 
parliamentary and official career, he was 
still, with his indefatigable industry, heap- 
ing up stores of knowledge—stores which 
could not overload his capacious and reten- 
tive memory—memory whose grasp and 
self-command seemed to expand with its 
accumulating treasures—memory which dis- 
dained nothing as beneath it, and was never 
perplexed or burdened by its incalculable 
possessions. As a curious instance of hie 
range and activity of reading, among the 
books which he took with him to India 
were the many. huge volumes of St. Chry- 
sostom’s works. Their still almost pure and 
harmonious Greek, and their importance in 
the history of religious opinion (always a 
subject of deep interest) carried him through 
a task which has been achieved by few pro- 
fessional theologians. As an illustration of 


his powers of memory, he has said, and he | 


was a most unboastful man, that if Milton’s- 
great poem were last, he thought that he 
could accurately commit to writing at least 
all the first books of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ”’ 


CAST-IRON NAILS. 


_ Cast-iron nails are now extensively used, 
and are found to rust much less rapidly un- 
der the influence of the atmosphere than 
ordinary nails, or even those made of cop- 
per. They are used in making roofs for 


manufactories which produce gases that | 


corrode common wrought-iron. The nails, 
after being cast from very hot metal, in 
sand molds, are made malleable by being 
exposed to a red heat for seventy-two hours 
in retorts, containing pulverized oxide. of 
iron and sand, and then allowed to cool 


slowly. 


ELEPHANTS ON THE TIGHT-ROPE. 


A very remarkable thing respecting the 
elephant, is his sensibility toemusic. Under 
the power of music the ancients could make 
him perform upon the tight-rope. There 
have been Blondin elephants. During the 
eighteenth century, when it was the fashion 
to disbelieve every thing asserted by ancient 
writers, such as Ailian, Pliny, and Herodo- 
tus, the stories told of the musical elephants 
began to be discredited, and they are still 
read and repeated with a certain amount of 
incredulity. The ancients evidently carried 
the art of training elephants to a perfection 
never dreamed of among the moderns. 
Elephants have been exhibited in London 
marching in procession, kneeling down 
when bidden by a wave of the hand, pla- 
cing a hand upon ‘the head of the prince,” 
firing off pistols, and the like; but the feats 
they performed at Rome were far more re- 
markable. Elephants were bred at Rome, 
and they were trained by means of kindness 
and music. The dread inspired. by the clash 
of cymbals was overcome gradually, until it 
disappeared altogether. From the gentle 
notes of the flute théy derived such plea- 
sure, that they would express their satis- 
faction by beating time to the tunes with 
their feet. Twelve elephants were taught 
to march into a theatre to a harmonious 
measure, sometimes in a circle, and some- 
times divided into parties, scattering flow- 
ers around them all the while. Preserving 
their proper order, they would beat time to 
the music during the intervals of the dance. 

Being provided with splendid couches, 
adorned with paintings and tapestry, and a 
banquet spread before them upon tables of 
cedar and ivory, the elephants, in the cos- 
tumes of.male and female personages of dis- 
tinction, would dine decorously, not one of 
them voraciously taking an undue share of 
the delicacies, and all drinking moderately 
out of cups of gold and silver. Germani- 
cus, according to Pliny, exhibited elephants 
hurling and catching javelins, fighting each 
other,*and executing the Pyrrhic dance. 
And it was through their love for music 
that elephants were trained to dance upon 
ropes. Four of them walked along a road 
of ropes, carrying a litter containing a fifth, 
which was feigning sickness. Many writers 
confirm the testimony of Pliny to the fact 
that the elephants walked backwards and 
forwards upon the ropes with equal preci- 
sion. Seneca, in his Epistles, describes an 
elephant who, at the command of his keep- 
er, would not merely walk, but kneel down 
upon a rope. Suetonius describes an ele- 
phant who, in the presence of the Emperor 
Galba, climbed up an inclined rope to the 
roof of a theatre, and descended in the same 
way, bearing a sitter upon his back. Ar- 
rian mentions an elephant who performed 
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as a musician to his dancing comrades. 
With a cymbal fastened to each of his 
knees, and a third to his trunk, he would 
beat a measure with astonishing precision 
and accuracy, while the other elephants 
danced in a circle round him. 


The Great Pythoness at the Zoological 
Gardens. 


An advertisement from the Zoological 
Society, of London, announces that at the 
Society’s gardens ‘‘the large pythoness may 
be now seen incubating her eggs,” as well 
as the keeper can estimate, about one hun- 


dred in number. These, enclosed in a white, 


leather like substance, are about the size of 
those of a goose, the majority of a dirty- 
white appearance, connected by a mem- 
brane. Among them are two small red 
eggs, and many are indented—probably by 
the great pressure of the serpent’s body. 
It is remarkable that the reptile has not 
broken fast for twenty-three weeks, the 
male serpent having meanwhile indulged ia 
occasional rabbits. Once, and once only, 
says the Athenzeum, has the keeper seen her 
absent from her interesting incubatory ope- 
ration; and then, before he could ‘get round 
to the back of the cage, to have a better 
view of the eggs, she was on them again. 
In fact, she much resembles an old hen 
with a brood, puffed up with maternal pride 
and conceit, and is in a highly excitable 
condition. It will be interesting to watch 
the result. 


3 A Remarkable Freik of the Wind. 


Dame Nature is often fantastic in her 
conduct, and she often startles us by the 
superior skill she displays when she attempts 
to imitate human workmanship. <A remark- 
able affair of this kind was exhibited in our 
city recently by Major David Mumma, io 
the shape of a piece of flag which his son 
had, in his patriotism, erected over his 
father’s country residence upon the 22d of 
February, in honour of Washington’s birth- 
day and our recent victories. By the 
peculiar force of the wind the flag was 
torn info shreds, and plaitted firmly together 
in a regular four-ply plait, as evenly and 
regularly as if done by the hand of some 
skilful workman; and as if to make an 
omen of good for our country, after the 
stars and stripes were firmly plaitted, a most 
curiously wrought knot was fastened at the 
end to prevent them, as it were, from ever 
becoming separated again.— Harrisburg Tel. 
egraph. 


Farm and Garden, 


ITEMs OF AGRICULTURAL INTEREST.— 
Corn fodder is a valuable substitute for grass, 
and, if drilled in, yields three or four times 
the quantity per acre that grass does. 

Lime soils are injurious to sheep, as by 
absorbing the oil in the wool, they render 
the fibre harsh and brittle. 

A handful of bran meal, mixed occasion- 
ally in the mess of a cow, will pay ten-fold 
its cost in the richness of the milk. 

Give hogs occasionally a tablespoonful of 
a compound of three parts of ashes, and one 
of salt, for each hog, mixed with their food, 
and it will kill kidney worms. 

The first stage of decomposition of manure 
is dry mold. This, if applied to plants, will 
draw moisture from them, and be a positive 
injury. 

Swamps want lime to decompose the 
vegetable matter in them; dry knolls want 
leached ashes, or clay, to hold water, and 
plaster to furnish sulphuric acid, to dis- 
solve the sand, and render it soluble. 

Boiled oats, fried in fat, are recommended 
for laying hens, as the very best food for 
the production of eggs. 


How To Protect GARDENS IN SPRING, 
DurinG CALM, Frosty NiGHts.— 
M. Boussinghault, one of the most scientific 
cultivators in France, closes the second 
volume of his “ Agricultural Chemistry,” 
just published, by a very interesting paper 
on the preservation of vines, orchards, and 
gardens during the cold, clear nights of 
spring. He proposes to preserve the buds 
and blossoms, which would otherwise be 
destroyed, by raising for several hours be- 
fore and about sunrise, during clear nights, 
when’ hoar-frost is apprehended, a cloud of 
smoke, to overhang the vineyard or garden. 
And as it is only in perfectly calm nights 
that these. destructive hoar-frosts prevail, 
there is no risk of the cloud being blown 
away as fast as it is formed, or of a great 
consumption of the combustibles being re- 
quired. The combustibles which he -pro- 
poses are torches of coal-tar, resin, pitch, 
peat, &c., but especially napthaline. 


DRILLING BETTER THAN BROADCAST.— 
Drilling in field seeds is becoming quite 
common, but not enough so. Too many 
still adhere to broadcast sowing, greatly 
against their own interests. It certainly 
stands to reason, that twelve stalks of wheat, 
or oats, or other grain, will do better if each 
grows on a plot three inches square, than if 
one such plot contain three or four stalks 
crowded together, while another plot has 
none. But this happens very frequently in 
a field sown broadcast. Again, if one séed 
be covered but half an inch, and the next 
one be worked down three.or four inches by 
the harrow tooth, the two will come up un- 
evenly, and grow unevenly. Air and sun- 
light are important agents in promoting the 
growth of plants, and the full effect of these 
can only be secured where the stalks are 
growing at something like uniform distances 
apart.. The expense of a drill is the main 
objection to its introduction every where. 
But a single bushel more of grain per acre, 
on a ten or twenty acre field, will go far to 
meet the cost of the drill, or at least pay a 
very high interest on the cost. And who 
doubts that much more than the extra 
bushel will always be secured by judiciously 
using a seed drill?—Amer. Ag. 


Root CuTTER AND CLEANER.—A writer 
in the Country Gentleman says:—Whén 
potatoes are fed whole, or other roots are 
cut coarsely, the animal is obliged to hold 
its head so high to keep the root in contact 
with its teeth, that gravitation alone will 
pass it to the gullet, and ordinarily it will 
pass thence unmasticated, if not too large; 
but if cut properly, and mixed with cut 
stalks, straw or hay, as they always should 
be, they will be eaten with the head down, 
as in eating grass, and, consequently, be 
more thoroughly masticated and mixed with 
other food, and all danger from choking is 
wholly avoided; hence the preventive that 
I have used for five years, and recommended 
to others to use, is, to cut up the vegetables 
as finely as possible, with a good root cutter 
and cleaner. 


Snow, WARM CLOTHING FOR THE 
EartH.—It seems at first sight absurd to 
speak of snow as contributing to warmth; 
but nothing is more certain. During a keen 
black frost, and a clear sky, the surface of 
the earth gives off its heat to the celestial 
spaces, from which it gets nothing in return, 
till it becomes most destructively cold, and 
its vegetable covering may be chilled, if not 
killed. But when ,the ground is covered 
with snow, this radiation into the celestial 
spaces takes place only from the surface 
layer of the snow, which alone becomes very 
cold; for snow, containing much air as it 
does, conducts heat and cold very badly; 
and let.the fall of snow be but a few inches 
deep, the surface of the soil beneath may 
be many degrees warmer than that of the 
surface of the snow. M. Boussinghault 
informs us, as the result ‘of some experi- 
ments which he made on this subject, that 
he has seen the thermometer, when laid on 
the surface of the snow, descend to 10.4 
degrees Fahrenheit, during a night when 
the air was calm, and the stars bright, 


while another thermometer beneath the 
snow on the surface of the soil kept up at 
25.7 degrees Fahrenheit, though the two 
instruments were only separated from each 
other by a layer of snow, of one centimeter 
(about four inches) thick. 

AmMonriA IN RaIn AND WATER. 
—The scientific agriculturist is willing to 
pay a high price for any manure which 


contains a good percentage of ammonia ; for 


it may be said to ~be established now that 
ammonia cannot be obtained from the nitro-. 
gen of the dry atmosphere, while yet it is 
so essential to the growth of crops, that not 
a single vegetable soil can be found without 
a certain quantity of it as a constituent. 
M. Boussinghault, the distinguished French 
chemist and agriculturist, in the second 
volume of his ‘Agronomie,’”’ lately pub- 
lished, has shown that nature has provided 
this indispensable element, as the food of 
plants, to an extent that was little suspected. 
From his researches it follows that every 
shower, especially the first which falls after 
dry weather, contains notable quantities of 
ammonia, and that though the soil retains 
most of it, yet’so much of it remains in 
river water, that the Rhine, even when 
passing his estate in Alsace, carries, at a 
very low estimate, in the course of the 
year, no less than thirteen million pounds 
to the sea.— Press. 


YELLOw Butter WINTER.—R. 
Downs, of New Haven county, Connecticut, 
puts the cream into the churn, stirs it for a 
few minutes, and then adds the juice of a 
good sized yellow carrot. The carrot is 
grated or scraped fine, and mixed with a 
pint of new milk, and left to soak for a 
short time, then strained through a very 
fine sieve or cloth, and the liquid added to 
the cream in the ehurn. The butter will 
be as yellow as if made in summer, with no 
carrot taste. 


New Way oF Bortine Fiso.—The ad- 
dition of a few herbs and vegetables in the 
water gives a very nice flavour to the fish. 
Add, according to taste, a little sliced onion, 
thyme, bayleaf, winter savory, carrots, cel- 
ery, cloves, mace, using whichever of these 
ingredients you can procure; it greatly im- 
proves skate, fresh haddock, gurnet, &c. 
Fresh-water fish, which have no particular 
flavour, are preferable done thus, with the 
addition of a little vinegar. Choose what- 
Hig sauces you please for any of the above 


Correr.—The garden carrot, washed, | 


sliced, dried, and browned, makes an excel- 
lent substitute for coffee; and by putting 
one teaspoonful of coffee to a small handful 
of carrots, it is equal to the choicest Java. 


A Curious Basket.—Miss 
E. Slocum, of Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
sends the following description to the Ame- 
rican Agriculturist :—Procure a large sized 
turnip, and scrape out the underside, leav- 
ing a pretty thick wall all around; fill the 
cavity with earth, and plant in it some 
climbing vine—cypress vine, or morning- 
glory. Suspend the turnip with cords, and 
in a little time the vines will twine around 
the strings, and the turnips sprouting from 
below, will put forth leaves and stems that 
will turn upward, and curl gracefully around 
the base. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TRIBUTE TO MY DEAR LITTLE DANNIE, 


Colum. 


In the merry time of summer, in our happy, love- 
lit home, 

Nestled warm a little birdie, with no thought from 
us to roam, 

But the chimes of “happy Christmas” brought him 
tales of other lands, , 

And he sailed on wings of glory o’er the sea of 
golden sands. 


When the chilly, white-robed angel laid his hand 
upon his brow, 

And the low voice of the loved one told the mourn- 

ers he must go— 

Then we knew our pet was longing for the happy 
land, 

Where, with angel forms in glory, he for evermore 
should stand. 


And he sang of that bright country, and in childish 
tones he spake, 

Of the sweet “rest for the weary,” when within it 
he should wake. 

And no tears from those who loved him could his 


liappy spirit stay, 
For before the morning’s dawning, he must haste 
to be away. ‘ 


= 


We shall miss our little Dannie, in the we and in 
the night, 
From the earliest sunrising till the darkness clouds 

the light; / / 
Miss the little figure, and the merry, boyish glee, 
And the smile that spoke/of suuamer in the boyish 
heart as free. 


When the twilight drops its curtain softly on the 
children’s hour, 

Gathered round the broken home-hearth, we shall 
miss our youngest flower. 

But with feet, earth-tired and weary, when we 
climb the golden stair, 

Tread the spangled courts of heaven, loved ones, 
shall we miss him there? 


When again the merry Christmas cometh with the. 
fleeting year, 3 

Weep not sadly for the loved one, wipe away the 
bitter tear; 

Think the joy among the angels, and how glad 
they were that day, 

When they, at the Master’s bidding, bore their 
«Christmas gift” away. © \ 


Gently fall,O snow-flakes, gently! on our, buried 
darling’s head; 

Ye are angels’ frozen tear-drops—cover white the 
little bed. 

Brighter than your starry feathers are the wings 
now all his own— we 

Wings on which to realms eternal, he oe eee 
has flown. ° 


THE INGENIOUS CARVER. . 
A HEBREW STORY. 

A man of Jerusalem went travelling abroad, 
and in a certain town took sick. When now 
he felt that he must die, he called the host of 
the house, and besought him to take care of 
his property till his son would come; but that 
then he should not give it into his possession 
until he had seen three ingenious things in 
his con:‘luct. 

When now some time had passed, the son 
came into the town; he knew the name of the 
host, but did not know where he lived. He 
saw @ man in the street who had a heavy load 
of wood on his shoulder. if 

‘sWhat do you ask for your wood?” asked 
the son. When they were agreed as to the 
price, he bought the wood, and directed him 
to carry it to the man whose name be men- 
tioned, but whose’ place of residence he did 
not know. And he followed him. When the 
labourer came to the house, and threw down 
his wood, the host called to him and asked, 
‘‘Why do you bring me this wood? I have 
bespoken none.” 

The woodman pointed to the young man, 
who now appeared and explained to him the 
riddle. ‘You are a clever youth,” said the 
host, and invited him into his house, and bade 
him tarry till the next day. 


At the dinner hour there was a fine feast |. 


prepared, and the young man, with the head 
of the family, his wife, two sons, and two 
daughters sat down to eat. 

The servant placed five roasted fowls upon 
the table. : 

«¢ Now, my dear young man, will you be so 
kind as to carve for ua?” said the host. At 
first the young man excused himeelf; but at 
le@&th, thanking the host for the honour, he 
yielded to his request. He divided one fowl 
between ethe host and his wife, one between 
the two sons, and in like manner one between 
the two daughters, and two he retained for 
himself! 

“That’s a clever fellow! Two whole fowls 
for himself! Truly, he must be very hungry!” 
thought the host. | 

Now, when in the evening they sat down 
again to the table, with one fattened hen be- 


fore them, the host said to his guest, “ Well, 


my dear young man, to-day at noon you served 
us excellently; please help us now again.” 

The stranger first cut off the head of the 
hen, and gave it to the host. The dressing he 
gave to his wife, to each of the daughters he 
gave a wing, to each of the sons a limb, and 
the reet he kept himeelf. 

Then the host was angry, and ‘exclaimed, 
“ Really, you carry this matter too far. To- 
day, at dinner, your mode of dealing seemed 
strange to me; but this exceeds all. Is this 
the way tables are served in Jerusalem ?” 

‘Be patient,” sajd the young man. “TI will 
explain to you why I have made this division. 
To-day, at dinner, five fowls were before me, 
to be divided among seven persone; and as I 
could not make the distribution exactly ac- 
cording to the numbers, I did it still so as to 
preserve equal numbers. For yourself, your 
wife, and one fowl, make three; your sons and 
one fowl make also three; your daughters and 
one fowl make three again, and two fowls and 
myself make also three. Thus I had to take 
the two that were left.” 

“You are good at calculating, but bad at 
distributing,” thought the host, smiling. 

The stranger continued:—“This evening, 
[ went to work in another way. The head is 
the most honourable part, and. therefore I gave 
it to you as head of the house. The wife is 
the inward essence and substance of the 
family, and hence I gave her that which fills 
the fowl. The two sons are the supports of 
this house, so I gave them the supports of the 
hen. Your daughters are marriageble, and it 
is your wish that they may soon fly off, and so 
I gave to each of them a wing. I myself came 
in a boat, and expect to return in a boat, and, 
therefore, I kept the boat-like, well-ribbed 
frame-work for myself.” 

Then the host saw that the son of the man 
- who died in his house was before him. Then 
he gave him his inheritance, and dismissed 
him with many good wishes for his future pros- 
perity.— 7ranslated by Rev. H Harbaugh. 


STRETCH IT A LITTLE. 


A little girl and her little brother were on 
their way to the grocer’s, the other morning. 
‘The roofs of the houses, and the grass on the 
common were white with frost, and the wind 
was very sharp. They were both poorly 
dressed, but the little girl had a sort of a coat 
over her, which she seemed to have outgrown. 

As they walked briskly along, she drew her 
little companion close up to her, saying, “Come 
under my coat, Johnny.” 

“It isn’t big enough for both,” he replied. 

“IT guess I can stretch it a little,” she said, 
and they were soon as close together and as 
warm as two birds in the same nest. 

How many shivering bodies, and heavy 
hearts, and weeping eyes, there are in the 
world, just because people do not stretch their 
comforts a little beyond themselves!— Child's 
World. ° 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! 
The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac 
Taylor, author of “Saturday Evening,” “ History 
of Enthusiasm,” &c. 8vo. $2 


Means of Our* Justification before God.  Illus- 
trated by a Comparison of the Doctrine of the 
Oxford Fracts with that of the Romish and An- 
glican Churches. A New and Revised Edition of 
“Oxford Divinity.” By Bishop Mcllvaine of 
Ohio. 8vo. . $1.25. 

‘Leisure Hours in Town. By Rev. A. K. H. 
Boyd, author of “ Recreations of a Country Par- 
son.” With a Portrait of the Author. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Branch. A Sacred Poem, and Other Poems. 
Printed on Tinted Paper. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Undercurrents of Wall Street. A Romance of 
Business. By Richard B. Kimball. 12mo. $1.25, 

Teach Us to Pray. Being Experimental, Doc- 
trinal, and Practical Observations on the Lord’s 
Prayer. By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in Asia. B e Rev. Richard C. 
Trench, D.D. 12mo. $1. : 

Great Expectations Realized; or, Civilizing 
Mountain Men. By Mrs. Ellen H. B-—Mason. 
12mo. $l. 

Honey from the Rock. Selections from the 
Psalms. 32mo. 25 cents. 

Margaret Howth. A Story of To-Day. 12mo. 
75 cents. | 

Ethical and Physiological Inquiries. Chiefly 
Relative to Subjects of Popular Interest. By 
A. H. Dana. 12mo. $1. 

The Shady-Side; or, Life in a Country Par- 
sonage. By a Pastor’s Wife. A New Edition. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Sequel to Tim, the Scissors’-Grinder. By Mrs. 
Madeline Leslie, author of “Home-Life,” &c. 
16mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. . 

The Shepherd of Bethlehem, King of Israel. 
By A.L.O. E. 18mo. 80 cen 

«*, Any of the above books will be sent by 
‘mail, 7 ge on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 15—3t 


SITUATION WANTED.=—A Graduate of 
Jefferson College, who has had two years 
of experience in teaching, wishes a situation as 
Teacher. Address TEACHER, 
White House, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 15—2t* 


DGEHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey, 
—The Rev. Tuomas W. Carrent having 
become associated with the Rev. James P. Hueues 
as Principal of the School, applications for admis- 
sion, or for further information, may be made to 
either of the undersigned. : 
ee J. P. HUGHES, 


T. W. CATTELL. 


SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK IN GERMAN 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 CuestNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have = a German Translation of the 
Pocket-Boox, which is ready for sale and dis- 
tribution, at $5 per 100. 

The size is 32mo, and it contains a Calendar 
for 1862—Advice to Soldiers—Short Prayers— 
Selected Psalms—Scripture Selections— Thirty 
Hymns, which have been selected with special 
reference to their use by Germans; and closes 
with “ Hints to Soldiers about Health and Habits.” 

SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES 

of the English Edition have been printed, and 
from every — we hear of its being re- 
ceived with favour, and used with profit by the 


Soldiers. 
As but little is 5 a for the German Sol- 
diers in their own language, it is ho that this 
edition will be co pe acceptable, and that their 
friends will avail themselves of the opportunity 
of supplying them. 
The Board have also published 
THE SINNER’S RESOLVE—(“ Just as I Am”)— 
on Card,-for Hospital use, at 50 cents per 100. 
SOLDIER’S TRACTS, in a Wrapper, prepared 
expressly for the Army, at 10 cents. 


mar 15—4t 


And a 
SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 
Cash price, $15. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
feb 8—tf Business Correspondent, 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CO., 
YARD, Sours-East Corner or Broap anp 
CaLLOWHILL STREETS, PaILaDELPasa, 
DEALERS IN 
Superior White Ash, Tamaqua 
and Lehigh Coals. 


jan 11—3m 


ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE.—The Under- 
signed offers his Farm for ‘sale. It is 
situated three miles south of Washington, Guern- 
sey ran Ohio, and near to Campbell’s Station, 
C. O. R. R.. There are 300 acres of land, 120 of 
which are bottom-land, 180 upland; 170 acres 
well set in grass. There is a good Frame House, 
and all necessary out-buildings on the premises, 
Also, a good Orchard. The land is well watered 
and timbered. Possession given to suit the 
purchaser. Persons wishing to purchase, will 
find this Farm a very desirable one in every 
respect. WILLIAM MORROW. 


mar 8—3t 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand, 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
R Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner W 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
for warded. may li—tf 


EST TROY BELL 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 


substantial manner with their new nted yoke 
and other improved mountings, an in 
every particular. For information in regard to 


keys, dimensions, mountings, warran send 
fors Circular. Address 


mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


Righteousness by Faith; or, The Nature and | 


ainut 


tations, &c., mounted in the moat “ae and } 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, | 


‘the great Truths of 


March 22, 1862. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
We have now ready, of our owh Manufacture, 
A Complete and Extensive Assortment of 

oad pam ALBU Ms. 
c) © very best Materials, and equal, if not 
. superior, in St | 
ie Lower Prices than any Others. 
e ent compri 
Assortm new Varieties, 
NEW DESIGNS AND CLASPS, 
Every Album is furnished with a 
TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX, 
Printep wx 


List of Styles and Prices, 


EXTENSION AND POCKET -ALBUMS. 
No. 1. Bound in morocco tucka, 


80 as to aix Portraits at one view. 
No. Cloth, gilt wages and clash Portraits, 
4. Imt. mor. 90 
5. “ tucks, 12 @. 75 


ALBUMS FOR THE CENTRE TABLE. 


10. Cloth, edges, Portraits, 
14. Ime. mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50 
15. 30 « 3.00 
Turkey mor., two clasps, 3.75 
24. “ “ “ 40 « 516 
25. “ “ “ “ 60 “ 6.00 
26, Velvet, gilt mount’g “ « 5.50 
7. “ 30 8.75 
28. “ 40 6.00 
29. “ “ ad 50 6.50 
30. Turkey, gilt edge, “oblong 4to, 60 « 7.00 
$2. 100+ “. 8.00 
“ 
35. “ “6 “ 100 “ 9.75 


IMPERIAL QUARTO ALBUMS. 
This superb Album is intended for the full-size 
Oval Portraits, or for Groups and Landscapes. 
Turkey Antique, with elegant Clasp, for = Portraits, or 


“ 
Published 
WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


606 Chestaut Stree i 
estou t, Philadelphia. 


Pp or Peas IC COLLEGE OF THE STATE 
, OF PENNSYLVANIA— West Penn Square, 
Philadel —The College affords facilities for the 
thorough professional training of Civil, Mining, 
and Mechanical Engineers, Architects, Practical 
Chemists, and Metal “oe which will compare 
favourably with those of the best Polytechnic In- 
stitutions of quate. we and our Diploma is received 
as conclusive evidence of profitiency by the first 
Engineers and Companies engaged in works of 
improvement. 

The course on Military Engineering includes 
Siege Operations, Field Fortifications, Strategy, 
Tactics, and Drill. The Ninth Annual Catalogue 
may be had, ra ag to 


ED L. KENNEDY, MD., 
mar 8—13t President of 


ELAWARE MILITARY ACADEMY—A?t 
E Wilmi Delaware.—The Session of 
this Institution commenced on Monday, February 
3d. All the branches of a thorough English and 
Classical education, the Infantry and Artill 
Drills, and other “ Elements of Military Art an 
Science,” are taught by experienced and compe- 
tent Instructors. The Moral Training of Cadets, 
and their Habits, are carefully attended to. . 
Students may enter at any time, and will be 
charged only from the date of entrance. 
For Circulars apply to 
President Delaware Mititer 
ware Mili 
feb 8—8t 


LJ ENRY 0. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF : 


EIGHTH AND 


WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829, 
The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 
july 20—tf H.C. BLAIR, 


EN OF THE TIME. 
a The following new Card Portraits are now 
ready: | 


Mas. Gen. CHARLES F. SMITH, | 
(the Fort Donelson Hero. 
Gen. HOOKER, Gan. MEADE, 

“ SCHOEPFF, 


Kentucky.) 
Cor. MAX FRIEDMAN, L. CROSS. 
Capt. EASTON, (in command of the Batteries 
at the Battle of Drainesville.) 
Carr. DAVID PORTER, the Mortar Fleet.) 
Hon. W. H. SEWARD. AP 
Hon. EDWARD M. BATES. 
New Portraits added weekly. — 
Price 10 cents each, or Twenty Portraits for 
One Dollar. 
#* Sent on receipt of the price. 
Published 
WILLIAM §8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
_ 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 1—3t 


A. L, VANSANT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 


Has Removed to the South-east Corner of Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 
Where he invites his Customers and Others, 
who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
dec 21—3m 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—Jamwes 8. Eartzs & Bon—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses, also in 
ngravings, Picture and P, ph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant. 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 

Cash at remarkably low prices. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


EW POCKET TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS.— 
Twenty 32mo Tracts in a packet, 5 cents; 
postage 2 cents. 
SOLDIER’S POCKET CARDS. 
Twenty-eight,Cards, in clear type, containing 
the Gospel. In a packet, 
cents; postage 4 cents. 


TRACTS FOR BEGINNERS IN DIVINE KNOWLEDG 

Twenty four Tracts in square form, 4 pp. each, 
Illustrated. In apacket, 10 cents; postage 4 cts. 

NEW TRACTS. 

No..640. The Effect of Pardon—4 pp. A har- 
dened soldier, who had often been punished, is, 
on @ new arraignment, brought to repentance by 
being forgiven. 

—An excellent Aid to Sabbath-School Teachers,— 
A NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
For General Use in the Study of the Scriptures, 
Containing 534 pages, large 12mo, with five high. 
ly coloured Maps, and 250 illustrative Engrav- 
ings. Price 80 cents muslin, or $1 gilt; $1.25 
sheep; $2.25 morocco. Postage 26 cents. This 
work is compiled from the most authentic sources. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
No. 150 Nassau street, New York. 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
7 H. N. THISSELL, Agent. 

Also to be had at the SOCIETY’S DEPOSI- 
TORIES in Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. | mar 1—4t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 19 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. .No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. | 

Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. _Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent, - 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
- With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty fe copies to one address, for one 


$1000 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. : 
i> The money must always be sentin advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should _be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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